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Improvements in Education. 


There is scarcely a more common saying than this: That 
great improvements have been make in education. The 
mother in assisting her daughter with her lessons, the fa- 
ther in observing the mode of thinking and reasoning pur- 
sued by his son, and the people generally finding the cur- 
rent of public sentiment running in the direction of ready 
means for educating every one, express themselves by say- 
ing that great improvements have been made in educa- 
tion. : 

When we come to examine into this general belief, we 
find as the foundation of it in some minds the increased ex- 
pense incurred.: The standard of wealth is carried about 
and everything measured by it. School, Education and 
even Churches are measured in this way. So our expendi- 
ture of money in a bvilding is first mentioned by these men 
when the idea of schools is presented. They say this or 
that edifice cost us 20 or $30,.000—Ti:e result of the expend 
iture is frequently unseen and unnoticea. 

Others looking more narrowly into the matter, find as the 
basis of their ideas of progress in education, that it is reach- 
ing out widely—affecting men on every side, going out into 
the valleys, upon the hills, upon the mountains, spreading 
out upon the praries and forests until half of a whole con 
tinent is touched by it, as by the light of the rising sun, 
and becoming luminous as well as illuminated. The hum- 
blest citizen finds that education is thus possible for him, 
Sothey look abroad and the newspaper is one of the most 
common things to be seen in every house. This they say 
is ope exponent. We find a whole people supplying them- 
selves with information and this we show as an evidence, 
of an enlarged education. What, it may be asked, is clearer 
evidence than this universal desire for, and increase in 
knowledge. Books once chained to the library of the monk 
of the 15th century are now owned by every man and the 
information a thousand fold augmented. Indeed the libra- 
ries of that time are small when compared with those own- 
ed by men of quite moderate means now a days. 

Others see in the knowledge that ie gained by the scholar 
of to-day such an increase upon that of the scholar of 100 
years ago, that that they recognize that as the substratum 
of progress—the sure and infallible evidence that the educa- 
tion now bestowed is better and larger and broader and 
more comprebensive and generous than any other of any 
other age.—Chemistry for example as founded by Dalton, is 
quite another thing than the barren and vague knowledge 
possessed by Roger Bacon —Ours is a Science, there are 
reasons, there are explanatiuns, and there is such a thing as 
understanding processes that were strange and mysterious 
when the old edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica was 
published. 

Mathematics, for example, toc. Why, it is absolutely 
possible for a young man, or young woman to know more of 








mathematical science, than Sir Isaac Newton, for since his 
day, the Calculus and Analytical Geometry have really had 
a methodical and systematical shape given to them. It is 
well-known that the mathematics nave been about doubled 
in Harvard College within 20 years and yet the young men 
graduate at as early an age as formerly. 

Others see in progress of opinions the evidence of an im- 
provement in education. They think surely the children 
taught nowadays have advantages unsurpassed because 
they are growing up in a time when men think largely and 
liberally; when cant is no aid toa man but rather an in- 
jury ; when having connections or family influence, or pos- 
sesion of wealth cannot place a man so high as the pos- 
session of vigorous powers of tne mind and integrity of pur- 
pose. The existence of such public sentiment is to them the 
clearest evidence that a different method is pursued in the 
schools ; that modern education is superior to any that has 
precededit. 

But all who take these views forget that these things are 
not themselves education. Such expensive buildings, such 
an army of teachers, such an enlightened sentiment, such a 
diffusion of the newspaper and of books, such a marked en- 
largement of the material, the studies, the sciences investi- 
gated, and this prompt and accurate public opinion that 
regulating the present is equally regulating the future—are 
only the results af educatioa—not the thing itself—they are 
the bodily manifestations—not the spiritual and unseen 


force itself. 
These are some who are forever fixing upon education as 


something in the nature of a substance,—a science learned, 
and so they would talk of a man educated to be a farmer or 
carpenter. when in fact such definitions and such ideas are 





opposed to auything like clearness of understanding, and 
tend to make the whole matter obscure. A man may learn 
a trade and not be educated; so he may a science; so he 
may read books and be able to answer many questions and 
yet never have been touched by the genuine spirit of edu- 
cation. 


' far from the school that it is felt. 


cause that growth are educational forces ; for they lead out 
this growth ; they educe it. 

But a human being possesses a spiritual /ife—man is a 
living spirit, His lite therefore affords an opportunity for 
the highest and noblest kind of education. A human be- 
ing is susceptible of a development entirely unknown to 
any other living thing. As there isa law for the unfolding 
of the acorn so as to make of it a tree, so is there in the hu- 
man soul, a law of development that will, if allowed to act, 
bring it up to the stature of aman, What is needed thon, 
is, a knowledge of the forces that cause spiritual growth to 
arrange them in a system—to make education ascience. It 
is not putting something into the man; it is not by the ac. 
cumulation of knowledge though it is systematically and 
carefully done ; it is in all cases stirring up something that 
is already within. It is arousing an energy that needed 
some dynamic touch to set it in motion. It is by the natural 
process of stimulating the mental forces to continue the de- 
velopment it is the law of their nature to construct. The 
educational power is resident in every human heart, just a8 
the rainbow isin every drop of water,—it needs but the 
sunlight to exhibit it; the power to decompose the solar 
beam had been ever resident within it; that force must be 
awakened, however; just so, too, as the power of the loco- 
motive has been waiting in the water, but to be aroused by 
its proper stimulus,—or just as kernels of wheat have been 
waiting 4,000 years, in the Egyptian Pyramids, for the 
mositure and reaction of the earth, and the almost imper- 
ceptible heat of the sun, distant a hundred million of miles 
to awaken them to life and their beautious unfolding. 

No man educates another unless he communicates power 
to him. The educational process ia not begun unless some 
influence is felt arousing the life within. To some this 
never comes ; to others late in life; to a large number it is 
Some feel this as an un- 
conscious influence that urges them to unfold and expand. 
It was the design of the Creator that all men should feel 


And so men in an walk of life may be educated within them these promptings to the growth and develop- 


and not become rich, or leave their trade or calling because | ment of their spiritual nature. 


they are so. | 
The ancient idea of education is that of learning or know- | 


ing ; but a clear distinction is now made, and becoming very 
common in general language. One is said to be a learned 
man,—a man of profound attainments, another is spoken of | 
asa well educated man. Education according to the old | 
Latins, from whom we derive the term education is a lead- 
ing out or unfolding or development of the miud. 

When we plant a seed in the ground is is visited by the 
kind influences of the sun, light, heat, magnetism and water 
become the servants of this developed life. By their serv- 
ices it unfelds, expands, enlarges, grows, developes, and | 
finally attains its completest size. The plant is thus educa- | 
ted, and the appliances of wind, dews, rain and sunshine are 
educational appliances. The education obtained isan unfold- 
ed power,—e continuous growth. The expanding poweys 
of life ensured the growth without effort or commotion,— | 
“ Behold the lillies how they grow,” is thus the profound- 
est example to be cited to the reflecting mind. 

In a manner entirely similar all life exhibits itself,—and 
what we'mean by life is that there is in it the power under 
given influences, to expand and unfold and grow. The 
acorn is the promise of a tree of a mighty oak, of overhang- 
ing branches of leaves trembling in the summer winds. 
Wherever life exhibits itself it also shows ona brief in- 
spection that the state it is in, it will retain but briefly. Un- 
der the dominion of the inevitable laws of life it moves nn- 
failingly forward to some point,—in the distance,—blindly 
perhaps to itself, but regularly, exactly, and certainly. 
What life is to-day, is was not yesterday ; and will not be 
to-morrow. It is not in any sense an accretion like the roll- 





ing snowball. But ite law is growth; and the forces that 


True education is founded on this basis, It kees the oper- 
ationio be anatural process; just as natural as for the 
flower to expand. It sees it to be the result of forces exist- 
ing alike in all, and hence, one of its frequent themes, is 
that all men deserve to be educated. Hence, the state makes 
provision for the education partial or otherwise of all; be- 
lieving that each man was endowed with forces that were 
meant to be unfolded—that if no. unfolded leave him low 
in the scale: that his humanity is only apparent as it is un- 
folded, that the value of the man is dependent on the ex- 
tent, and accuracy, and healthiness of this development, and 
weak, and low, and useless, and wicked in proportion to the 
meagreness and poverty of his development. 

True education then, is founded on: (1) on these two 
principles; that the forces for every man’s mental enlarge- 
ment are already within, are already residents of his soul, 
have been created to remain there furever the laborious 


; agents of the man’s welfare, and only need to be set into 


motion, 

(2) That the process of awakening these powers is at once 
natural, and according to a science although profound, yet 
exact and unfailing. I believe there are few now that deny 
either of these great foundations to ths achievements at once 
extensive and splendid of the past century. And I suppose 
the origin of both of them is found in the development of 
the Christian Religion, out of it they have sprung. 

It will be seen therefore, that what is needed to induce 
education is the communication of power,—the touch, the 
effect that shall arouse slumbering forces,—forces inherent 
in the human soul, and without which it is no soul,—the 
very forces that constitute us men, and upon which the 
possibilities of the future depend. Suppose: you take an 
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acorn in your hand, you hold a started germ—the newborn 
plantlet—the miniature tree, the extended roots, the branch- 
ing arms andthe countless leaves,—for all these things 
that come forth from the seed must have been within it, or 
else they never have been drawn out by the incitements of 
heat, light, and moisture. And in like manner the human 
soul contains everything that it can manifest. History ex- 
emplifies outwardly what man is inwardly, when it shows 
us wars and‘tumults; it shows us ina visible form the 
operations of the immortal nature. The fountain of all con- 
stitutions and laws; of all enactments and statutes is the 
judgment of man; and no scene, be it of Martin Luther be- 
fore the Diet of Worms, or John Hamden before the Judges 
in liberty’s behalf, is but a counterpart ora duplicate of 
something as grand and glorious in the mind of humani- 
- Something then must evolve these faculties : (they are all, 
however, waiting for this event) some influence must awak- 
en these sleeping energies. Some power must be commun- 
icated that shall start into life and activity, unfolded capaci- 
ties; something must be added to begin the expanding 


struggle. 
Here isthe clear distinction between the old and new 


education. Inthe former the object is knowledge aa an 
end ; in the latter knowledge is the means only. One takes 
tulent into account and believes every one has it in a de- 
gree, more or less, ‘The other only believes in labor, and 
that the difference is in work,—and hence calls its educated 
man the learned man. One believes in and explains genius, 
and not professing to be able to construct geniuses, yet is 


satisfied that by its plans, a greater per cent. of them will | 


be brought into the world. One is from within outward. 
The other would add to mind as snow adheres to rolling 
snow. One is education the other learning—accretion. 
One leads ovt the mind, to understand facts, and figures, 
the other hours facts and figures into it. 

But how shall power be communicated to the growing 
mind,—that is the great practical question. Those who be- 
lieve education to be simply sef evolution, propose of course 
a plan that isin strict accordance with nature, believing 
that education is a natural process. Those, however, who 
still retain the very common and mischievous notion that 
education is something done to the mind, proceed to build 
up an artificial mode of thought, to use language artificial- 
ly, making technical terms the ends instead of the means of 
study,—a trouble instead of a help, in fine to make an arti- 
ficial life, and an artificial human being. Such a kind of 
civilization predominates in some countries,—it is the Christ 
of the New Testament that infused into our civilization 
keeps it as fresh, as healthy and as natural as it is, 

The plan of education in our schools generally, is at once 
the most artificial, unnatural and absurd that can be devis- 
ed. Take a child fresh from the bounding joys of his home 
—present him at the door of the school-room, whose walls 
and frowning desks, are sufficiently forbidding,—place him 
ona bench, put in his hand, familiar as yet with the ball 
and hoop, a book full of cabilistic characters, and informa 
him that one is “A,” another is “B,” and yet another is 
“©,” Or aake him learn that twice two is four, and twice 
three are six, when each and every word is less understood 
than if it were Greek. Or bring forward other gems of 
knowledge of which the foregoing are but a tithe of what 
the school-room delights in; insist upon pouring them into 
this immature yet expansible mind ; insist upon this course 
for ten or fourteen years, from the tender age of six years, to 
that of sixteen or twenty, and what wonder is it that the 
being that went into the school so full of bounding life 
should come out of it with ambiticnless, benumbed, cramp- 
ed and dwarfed faculty, with dim ideas of what he might be 
if he were to pass over the road again. And why should 
not this be the direct result, in a world constructed by 
Providence forthe dominion of Cause over Effect? And 
that I have not overstated the case, nor caricatured the pic- 
ture, you will any and all bear me witness. 
should come out and be able to enter upon business, and ex- 
hibit active faculties and energies is due to the strong na- 
ture they possessed that would still develop in spite of all 
this contrary influence. 

We rightly judge then, that the great mass of our schools 
instead of deserving the indiscriminate praise of politicians, 
and 4th of July orators, needs a thorough and radical 
change,in both purpose and plan. I am not alone in this 
belief. Every clear sighted and observant man sees these 
manifold defects. It issummed up in few words,—the pro- 


That so many | 


a user of knowledge and nota receptacle of knowledge. 
Merely to put man at the head and front of Creation and not 
a mere journeyman who has learned a trade. 

Set over against all of this wasting of years, this benumb- 
ing of faculties, this faulty artificial plan, yet largely pur- 
sued in schools, is the mode of nature founded on the prin- 
ciples that I have stated to be that Education is a self evolv- 
ing process and of course natural. 

The mother knows that education begins in the cradle ; 
the wide eyed gaze of the infant at surrounding objects, the 
petulent call and struggle for new things it sees, the bit- 
ings and suckings of every thing it can lay hands on, dis- 
play to the philosophical and observant mind the first 
springings of the faculties that afterwards discover the un- 
seen plants, and charm us with poetry, painting and mu- 
sic. 

The school-room, therefore, should commence with the 
stage of development he isin, and construct a plan that 
shall continue and as far as possible complete it. The ques- 
tion is not shall the child study Arithmetic and Geography, 
—or shall he even learn to read. These were once thought 
indespexsable and seni gnu non its istrue. The true ques- 
tion is this: What will develop and unfold this pupil’s 
mind? Answer that first, and it will be found that he will 
get powers, and faculties, and energies that will advance 
from biting a plaything,— or thumping with a hammer, 
to knowledge of language and of numbers. 

The first operations then should be a continuation of the 
cultivations of the senses,—the observing powers. When 
| a child sees a butterfly, or a bird, or a flower, he is ready to 





| tellin eager impassioned language his delight. He describes 
in good language the object he has seen or felt. He needs on 
printed questions doled off to him to extract the knowledge 
he has obtained, as unfortunately will be in after years. As 





| the survey of nature begins in the cradle, so it should be | 


continued in the school-room. The trees, the leaves, the 
pebbles, the birds, the flowers, the animals,—all these 
should form first lessons inthe school-room. The pupil 
will go out thence with faculties of seeing, hearing, tasting 
and feeling, all sharpened and the distinctions between the 
different objects (the great principle in science) drawn more 
accurately than ever. The pupil should be taught the first 
principles of science in the primary school,—flowers pulled 
to pieces to show their construction, the classification, which 
are stamens, which pistils, and which petals. The animal 
kingdom, too, should be invaded, the dog, ard cat, and 
horse, and ox, furnishing the examples. Now one of the 
first efforts made by the child as asan expression of his 
knowledge, is by drawing. And it may be said of drawing 
that it is as necessary a part of education as reading; it is 
the language of form as words are the language of rela- 
tions or ideas. No pupil is well taught who cannot express 
his thought of Form, any more than one who is unable to 
express his thought of relaticns and transactions. By draw- 
ing, Ido not of course mean the making of copies, of pic- 
tures, which is useless as a means of education, and no ac- 
complishment whatever ; but the actual drawing of the ob- 
| ject itself which should be learned by young pupils. In the 
| natural method of education, the reproduction of the 





thought isthe great pivot on which the practice turns. | 


For it is clear that a pupil knows what he can tell you in 
| his own language, while it is also clear that he does in but 
|a few cases know what he recites verbatim. The good 
| teacher then is not busy to see how much his pupils know, 

but that they are increasing in their power over themselves 
|—that they are being educated,—that they ave (in other 
| words) evolving self. J. R. Dz 
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Kindergarten. 


LETTER NO. V. 
V ASHINGTON, July 29th, 1877. 
My Dear Mary :— Ls 

I hope you will excuse my not replying "more promptly 
| to your letter of June 15. But as it was an important mat- 
| ter and I was anxious to give your demands the attention 
| they required, I thought you would prefer ny delaying my 
| reply till after the examination of our graduating class. I 
| think Miss Cornelia Boyden is well qualified for the position 
| your friend wishes her to assume, and will do credit to those 
| that gave her her kindergarten normal training. She loves 
| children, has adeep religious nature and has applied her 
| self earnestly to the acquirement of the science. I herewith 


send you some of her replies to questions given to our grad- 
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is so easily moulded, and when influences and impressions 
then received shape and ipfluence to so great an extent his 
whole future life. He made a science of the child’s being in 
its threefold nature and by closely watching and observing 
him he saw that the child formed ideas from tacts revealed 
to him through his eenses, and that the child’s perceptive 
faculties being very active and strong, while very young, 
his sensitive mind is constantly receiving those sharp im- 
pressions of things which, held fast by memory and finally 
classified through reflection, form his character. He there- 
fore would surround the child with such objects as would 
tend to awaken inquiry and lead eventually to habits of 
thought. These objects he would present from many differ- 
ent standpoiats, the various lessons or impressions to be 
given he would repeat with various objects having the same 
characteristics, in order to render the impressions more per- 
manent. The difference between Freebel and Pestalozzi ex- 
ists mainly in this, that while the latter appealed directly 
and mainly to the powers of observation Freebel realized, 
that children never will accurately observe any object with 
which they were not practically occupied, and it being the 
very nature of the child to be active, he would have us util- 
ize this very activity asa means of educating and training 
him. 

Ore of Freebel’s mottoes was “ We learn through doing,” 
and accordingly free activity is the essential thing in the 
kindergarten, He regarded a litile child much the same as 
the skillful gardener does his plants who require a careful 
and systematic culture suited to its individual nature and 
peculiarities ; many educators who have been successful in 
other respects, have failed, inasmuch that they did not re- 
cognize and develop the child’s individuality, which among 
children is as marked as is the difference between a rose and 
; the clematis among flowers. 
| The analysis of the’child’s mind begun by Pestalozzi was 
continued by Freebel. They both agree. on this important 
point, that there is but one guide in education, and that is 
the child’s God-given nature. Freebel, however, differs 
from most other educators with respect to the school-age ; 
although Froebel recognized the mother to be the natural 
educator of the young child, he also realized the fact that 
few mothers were fitted for this responsible duty, and where 
they were qualified by nature and education to do this, they 
lacked the time ; he therefore thinks it best that the child, 
after it has attained its third year, should be placed with 
children of his own age in the kindergarten for a few hours 
each day, believing that the home in many cases is by that 
time inefficient to develop the child rightly in every direc- 
tion. At homethe child is the central point of attention, 
at School he finds himself but a part of a whole, and learns 
early to respect the rights of others. Another reason for 
beginning the education of the child at so early’an age was 
this, that Froebel recognized and had experienced the truth 
of the old adage, As the twig is bent the tree is inclined.— 
In beautiful accord with the teaching of nature, he also 
found the Scripture precept, Train up a child in the way it 
should go, with ils encouraging promise, And when he is 
‘old he will not depart from it. ‘lhus Freebel would have 
the little one taken fresh trom the bands of God before any 
evil habits have been formed, and lead him onward in the 
right direction. 

2d. What means does he use for the moral, intellectual 
and physical development ot the child ? 

Reply. The means he adopted to attain this threefold re- 
sult are contained in his twenty gifts and occupations, 
which are arranged in orderly sequence leading from the 
solid to the surface, from the surface to the line, from line 
‘to line, until they reach their perfection in the 20th gift. 
| which is the modeling and shaping of the raw material, thus 
coming back to the starting point, thesolid body. The 
| other means he uses are the games and songs, representa— 
| tive as they are of natural objects, artificial objects and in- 
/ dustries, while others serve for gymnastics simply, and for 
conveying moral lessons. Conversational and object-lessons 

on all the above-mentioned topics and stories are also em— 
ployed as most important elements and means of his system 
| of education. 
3d. How ur why are the first six gifts used ? 
Reply. The first six gifts are intended to cultivate the 
| imagination and stimulate inventive genius. Lessons on 
form, color, size, weight, density, etc. are given, and the 
| differences in their quality brought to their observation, 
such as hard, soft, rough. smooth, transparent, opaque, etc.; 
conversational Jessons and stories are introduced with their 





| 


cess is carried on by those who seek to take the place of | uating class of 77. I will defer reply to other topics till my | play and work. When the building blocks are used, we 


the self evolving power of nature,—they do not recognize 
nature at all,—they have so seen schools managed, and so 
they seem to doit. They do not consider the results at all, 
—in an impious way they dothe work and leave the re- 
sults totake of themselves. Tothe objection which is 
raised that persons cannot be educated by learning what 
they cannot understand, it is replied that it is useful know)- 
eilge, forgetting that the great object is to make the mind 


next. 

Ques. 1. How do Freebel’s views differ from those of other 
educators ? 

Reply, Freebel’s views differ chiefly from those of other 
educators in that, while others seek mainly to educate the 
mind, he aims to cultivate the hand and the heart at the 
same time, thus satisfies, as it were, the physical, mental 





and spiritual wants of the child, at that tender age when it 


| must aim to have the children connect definite ideas with 
| the objects built. Comparison and perception of the law of 
| opposites from the foundation principle upon which the use 
| of these gifts is devised, and from which they derive their 
chief value. 

4th. How arethe 6thand 7th gifts connected with the 
| 8th ? 


Reply. The 6th gift represents solids, the 7th surfaces, and 
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the &th lines ; therefore the 7th forms the connecting link 
between the 6th and 8th gifts, the same asthe cylinder does 
between the sphere and cube. The fiat surface of the tab. 
lets (which is the 7th gift) corresponds to the faces of the 
solids of the 6th gift, while the edges of the tablets corres- 
pond and lead to the lines of the 8th gift, which is “ stick- 
laying.” 

5th. Which occupation corresponds ‘to the 10th gift, and 
what is its practical value? 

Reply. The 8th gitt, which is “ stick-laying,” corresponds 
with the 10th gift, which is drawing, for both of them rep 
resent the line ; the difference being that one is tangible. 
while the other is intangible. Their practical uses aim 
chiefly at the cultivation of the hand and eye, although they 
also serve as a very efficient means for the cultivation of 
the intellect, and in a certain sense of the heart also. 

6th. In what existsthe importance of drawing, and how 
is it applied in the kindergarten ? 

Reply. With the drawing the child can represent with 
his own little hand, either on slate or paper, those forms 
with which he was occupied with the building blocks, tab- 
lets, sticks and wings ; it thus not only serves to cultivate 
his band and eye, but affords pleasure to the child, and also 
by the drawn representations of these forms are strength- 
ened and deepened impressions made by the use of all the 
previous gifts. 

6 7th. How is the originality and inventive genius of the 
child to be developed and exercised by drawing ? 

Reply. Drawing on either slate or paper ruled in squares 
develops toa marked degree the originality and inventive 
genius of the child. Observing in his inventions (as he is 
invariably led to do) the law of opposites, he produces sym- 
metrical and beautiful designs. 

8th. How are object Jessons given ? 

Repiy. Object lessons are given on each and all the kin 
dergarten gifts and occupations and movement games, etc., 
always seeking to lead the children to make their own ob- 
servations rather than doing it forthem. Familiar objects 
are compared with others that have nov been observed— 
similar with dissimilar ones. 

9th. Why cau moral education not form a separate part 
of Freebel’s system of education ? 

Reply. Moral education cannot be considered a separate 
part of Freebel's system, it rather goes hand in hand with 
intellectual and physical culture. Freebel and his disciples 
have laid great stress on this point, believing as they do, 
this age to be the most important of a child’s life, as the 
early impressions which they receive each day mould their 
character and exert an influence over their whole life, as 
wel] as over that of others through them. In the kinder- 
garten the child is'trained to love God and man, and to re- 
spect the laws of both. True culture consists in the equally 
balanced development of the physical, mental and moral 
nature of man;and this culture should begin with the 
youngest child, taking care that the means employed are 
suited to the child's age, capacity and individuality. 

10th. Enumerate the child’s navural instincts and endow- 
ments, which Freebel’s kindergarten method of instruction 
appeals to and develops ? 

Reply. These are the creative, inventive instincts, his love 
of activity, of imitation, of observation or desire for inves 
tigating, inquiring’; his rythmical and musical instinct, his 
love of play and of society. 

11th. What are the dangers the kindergarten teacher 
must studiously avoid in adopting and using the system ; 
and why ? 

Reply. The principal danger which a kindergartener bas 
to guard against in teaching in accoidance with this system 


is that of materializing it and degrading it toamere me- | 


chanical occupation and operation, rather than using the 
various gifts and occupations as a means to a higher end.— 
Also the chance of checking the child’s spontaneity and 
free-will, by too long a dictation lesson and too many di- 
rections given how to build or work with any given mate. 
rial,. or vice versa, not giving sufficient rules and keeping 
sufficient order in everything that Is done. These are dan- 
gers deserving the serious consiCeration of every one who 
wishes to become a kindergartener. 

12th. What office does singing fill aside from its educa- 
tional uses and the pleasure it gives in satisfy ing the clild’s 
rythmical nature ? 

Reply. Its best and highest effect is its moral effect. It 
also serves as an excellent physical exercise, and expands 
and strengthens the lungs. 

13th. When and how must the physical play exercises or 
movement games be used, and should a regular order or 
succession be followed ? 

Reply. They should be used at frequent intervals during 
the school session, 20 as to vary and alternate sedentary 
with active evercises, 0 important for the child's physical 
welfare. They are also calculated to gratify his instinct of 
imitatioh and hie love of play and activity. It is well to 
havea certain class for each day, giving special lessons on 


that subject which ison the programme forthe day. An 
object lesson on the subject which the game represents, zo 
a story in connection with it, shoald always precede the 
game itself, so thut the child may play intelligently and 
with more vivacity and interest. 


You will excuse, dear Mary, my not [adding anything 
more to this lengthy letter, as it was considerable ofa tax 
on my time to copy the above questions and replies for you, 
but I shall feel quite repaid if you thereby obtain an insight 
of the young lady’s acquirements and comprehension of the 
system, and succeed in obtaining the position for her, which 
she is anxious to fill. Write again soon and let me know 
if there is mutual satisfaction. 

Believe me ever yours sincerely, 
LOUISE POLLOCK. 
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For the New York ScHoon JouRnNat. 


Teachers’ Summer Resorts. 





THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


I pity the dwellers of old Gotham sweltering in the dog- 
days, and even you in yoursanctum, with your noole aims 
for teachers and scholars, surrounded with your Ms., type 
,and books, All now nee! rest, and the mountains are the 
| promised land for the weary dwellers of the city. Come 
; away then (in spirit) with me to the calm delights of these 
| wild regions for pleasure and health. 





THE ROUTE 

Is pleasant via H.R. R. or per steamer Champion or Meta 
from Canal St. It is needless to paint or write of our fair 
and beautiful Hudson. You arrive at Catskill at 5 a. m. 
and commence your journey by areal post coach and four 
horses through the most charming scenes, varied each mo- 
ment with new attractions for the true lovers of nature to 
admire. 

The Catskills are a part of the Appalechian chain extend- 
ing from Canada to Mexico, and are noted here for their 
wild peaks, pure airand scenes of beauty. Jt was amid 
these scenes that the lamented Cole painted his Voyage of 
Life. Artists come each summer, and lovers of the beau- 
tiful, with the sick, weary, gay, young, teachers and thou- 
sands of pleasure seekers. It is estimated that 60,000 per- 
sons Visit the mountains of Catskill this summer, and leave 
with the people over $500.000 as a fair mento of interest. 

We pass Leeds, where Stewart’s great thread mills are 
located, and Hilton’s Hotel is named; next comes South Cai- 
ro and Forge, celebrated for its sulphur water and wild 
glens. Allthese places are now peopled with a hive of 
boarders, and at every turn came new pictures and views 
to delight. The river, rapids, falls, cliffs, old bridges, foam- 
ing torrents, little hamlets and the old mountains in the 
distance please all. 

LENNON’S SULPHUR SPRINGS HOTEL. 

Eleven miles through these scenes and 1104 feet above 
the Hudson, in the most picturesque scenery overlooking a 
magnificert panorama of nature’s charms, you come to Len- 
non’s, justly famed and s»lendidly patronized each season 
by a kappy throng of visitors. Last Saturday evening there 
was a fine display of fireworks from the lawn, and next 
Saturday the brave and strong propose the ascent of old 
Black Head (the highest mountain of the range) and to 
build watchfires on its summit, and from it to witness the 
glorious coming of Aurora in the morning. 


OCEAN V8. MOUNTAINS. 

Old ocean’s billows and breezes prove a strong tonic and 
givea powerful shock, its mighty heaving billows forever 
clashing and dashing, love us in their mighty embrace and 
baptize the seekers with new vigor. But these mountain 
| scenes are glorious and entrancing. Hill and dale, forest 
| aud plain, with hamlets and villages all peopled now with 
the throng from the cities and in the distance the mountain 
| ranges lifting up so grandly their cloud-capped summits, 
| while near me are Round Top and old Black Head, the 
monarch peak. 

“ Like some tall cliff that proudly lifts its head 
Forth fiom the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its base the rolling clouds are seen, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its Lead.” 





It looks down upon me inapiring feelings of awe and 
worship : and I look up to these old mountain peaks wonder- 
ing, delighted like a child lover towards the throne of the 


Eternal Father. 
THE ATMOSPHERE. 


The air is like an elixir, pure, exhilarant, delicious.— 
Just think of it! bugs, reptiles can’t live here, even the 
fly’s hum is seldom heard and never even a wandering min- 
strel mosquito comes. ’Tis said in olden fables that the gods 
mixed a favored drought in a golden chalice for the mighty 
sons of earth, Truly here the fable is real, for so many 
thousands of the weary delvers and mind workers come 
here sick to return transformed with health’s rosy charms 





from the kisses of the breezes and the love wooings of the 
glorious sunbeams. 

Messrs. Editors, teachers, scholars of the good JOURNAL, 
come here for your share of these joysand learn beautiful 
lessont of the divine Teacher. Read nature aright and you 
can find, 

“ Sermons in stones, books in the running brooks, 
And good in everything.” 
SYLVANUS LYON, 





Dictation Exercises. 





The importance of the contant use of the pen or pencil, in 
pursuing many studies, is now generally admitted. Whether 
to assist in remembering or expressing thought, this agent 
is most valuable, and children cannot too early become ac- 
| customed to its use, Children are fond of using writing- 
materials, and will often busy themselves most industrious- 
ly over an exercise to be written, when they would be writ 
ten, when they would be idle over a task requiring only 
abstract thought. They seem to themselves to be accom- 
plishing something, if the results of their labors take form 
in black and white. For instance, they may be led to take 
| pleasure in preparing their lessons in Geography in the form 
| of statistical tables, and the facts and events thus arranged 
| would be impressed, by sight, upon their memories, while, 
| if they were to study the lesson in the ordinary way, they 
|might labor without spirit, and with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. 

It is recommended that the teacher seek various and nn- 
merous methods of giving employment to the pencils of his 
scholars There is an excellent little book which will aid 
him in doing this, called ‘‘Northend’s Dictation Exercises :” 
it costs but Jittle,and is wor.h much. It isthe result of 
wise experience, and contains many mcst valuable sugges- 
tions. 

I will not quote from it, but rather urge teachers to buy 
it, and will venture to give here a few additional hints. 

In spelling, the writing out of words in distinct form aids 
the memory wonderfully. Let the teacher dictate the 
words which he wishes learned, making such classitications 
ot them, at different times, as he thinks best, and require 
his scholarsio write them distinctly on their slates; let 
him give them time to make these as correct as reference 
to the dictionary and applications of rules can enable them 
to do, and, at the end of a certain time, let him send “ ex- 
aminers’’ may be, at first, boys who are high standing in 
this department ; they are to hold office, however, only as 
long as they make no mistake themselves. If one of them 
overlooks an error (left, perhaps, on purpose to catch him), 
or reports as an error a word, or words, whic the examin- 
ed finds, by reference to the dictionary or the teacher, to be 
rightly spelled, the examiner must be deposed, and the boy 
whom he has corrected may take his place, to hold office on 
the same tenure. The examiners are to report errors to 
the teacher, and a certain number may luwer the standing 
of the errorist. Examiners are anxious to retain an honor- 
able office, and they scrutinize, most critically, the exereises 
of their fellows ; these, in turn, are desirous of ousting and 
supplantivg the examiners, and, at the same time, are care- 
ful not to lower their standing by being reported as having 
made mistakes. This plan has worked most admirably. 

With the sume system of “examiners,” various gram. 
matical exercises may be given; such as writing sentences, 
and denoting the several parts of speech by abreviations, as 
n. written over a noun, adj over an adjective, adv. over an 
adverb, &. There are various other ways of employing 
these means in studying Grammar, but it will be needless 
to enumerate them for any inventive teacher. 

Reference has already been made to a method of studying 
Geography with the fingers as well as the eyes. 

In Arithmetic, younger classee may profitably employ 

themselves in copying the multiplication table, and the 
tables of weights and measures, 
I have been very much pleased with the exercises in de- 
fining, conducted oa the following plan, for which I am in- 
| debted to Mr Northend, and which I cannot forbear quot- 
jing: “I bave offered prizes, of incunsiderable value, or 
‘credits,’ (or ‘plus-es’) in standing, for the six longest, fall- 
est, clearest and most correctly written definitions of twen- 
ty such words as these: cotton, gunpowder, sugar, steel, 
avimalcule, gold, &c. I have received, often, from six to 
twelve closely written foolscap pages of definitions on twen- 
ty such words, and could see that the writers had examin- 
ed every encyclopedia or book of reference within their 
reach. These exercises were written out of school, 

It will not be difficult for the teacher to add to this list 
many other and better exercises. 
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Tue girls of the High School in Lewiston, Me.. dressed 
in American prints on graduation day, at the request of the 
: principal, 
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sande of children for concerts, etc. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTH-DAY. 


WitiiaM Batcne.per Brapsury was born Oct. 6, 1815, in York, Maine, At the age of 
seventeen he reinoved to Boston, and became interested in music under Messrs. Mason and WEBB. 
After teaching in several places, ‘he settled in New York, and was very successful in training thou- 

ft He then went to Germany studied hard, collected muc 
able material, and returned to New York, where he became distinguished as an instructor, com- 


valu- 


WASHINTON’S BIRTH-DAY—Concluded. 
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poser, and publisher. He was also founder of the piano bearing his name. Died Jan. 7, 1868, at il r * e% ing — x Bs y 
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2 The poor and crushed of other lands, 
The exile-tost, the famine-worn, 
With — brow stretch forth their 
ds 


an 
To this, the clime of 


° And sove 8 only 


a 


To Here, as by magic, melt their c 


Here, right with reason jointly reigns, 
|: And men but fear and worship God.:]: 
Fresh laurels, &c. 


v ae 
While freedom’s sons 
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tell, the strain pro-long. 
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\8 In other climes, where des’ vo might 
Shall | in gloom the struggling 


Freedom will | haste to here relight 
Her torches at our hero’s grave. 
One name her banner shall outfling, 
One name along her ramparts run, 
And Liberty triumphant sing 
:|:The peerless name of Washington !:|: 
Fresh laurels, &c. 


Washin:; 
walk the sod. 





The above song, and the one on the 8th page are from the “ SONGS OF THE Nations,” by permission of publisher, C. M. Cady, 107 Duane St, N. Y. - 








THESE lessons of sound wisdom from Mr. Beecher’s ser- | 
mon are worthy the careful attention of thinking parents. 
Such parents are to the teacher most encouraging and help- | 
ful : 

“There is one more peril that I wish to speak of—name- | 
ly, that whicklies in the dispossession of the mother from 
teachership. We must send our children to school. The! 
mother cannot bear children and care for them in their | 
weakness and sickness, and administer the affairs of the 
family generally, and yet become the minute and faithful | 
instructor of those children in all branches of learning. — | 
Therefore they must be sent to school ; but no mother | 
ought to let any child of her's go to school without being a 
partner of that child in its studies,and interesting herself | 
in the lessons which it has to learn every day. The savor, | 
the association, of motherhood is so precious that no child | 
ought to be deprived of it. If nothing more, the mother | 
ought to ask the child,“ What have you studied to-day ?” | 
and have it bring its book and show her what it is learning. | 
If possible she ought to go with the child over its various 
tasks. It isa great thing for a child to remember that its 
mother was its companion in its toils. If there is anything | 
that is sacred in the memory of a child, it is the old brown 
farmhouse in which it took its first start in life, surrounded 
by father end mother and brothers aad sisters. The most 
beautiful thing in allthe world tomany of you is the plain 
country home where you were reared, with the other mem- 
bers of yocr family about you. It is almost like the gate 
of heaven to you. And it isa great thing for a mother to 
impress herself on her child’s mind and associate herself 
with all the beginnings of its life—with its geography, and 
history, and arithmetic, and what-not. 

But still more important is it that the religious instruc- 
tion of children should never be taken away from the pa- 
rents at home—and here is where the dangerof Sunday- 
schools comes in. The benefit of Sunday-schools is not to 
be questionec. The enlarged way of teaching which pre- 
vails in them: gives to their fadministration an importance 





' which is beyond all computation. But if, in any household, 
| the father and mother give up, not to hirelings, but to their 
neighbor’s sons and daughters, the teaching of their chil- 
dren, that isa thing to be deplored. There are some things 
that cannot be learned away from the heart ; there are some 
things that must be learned and trained at the same time ; 
and the most precious lessons of religious and moral truth 
should be learned on the Jap. One should hear the beat of 
the beart as well as the vibration of the tongue when he 
learns some of the profoundest truths that belong to hu- 


its moral and spiritual culture to teachers, no matter how 
good they may be, is an economy that in the end will weak- 


fore, that while we send our children to the Sabbath-school 

we all the more hold them close to us in the family. Let us 

not teach them less at home, as if their instruction were | 

accomplished outdide of home, but let us teach them more, 

| because the mother and father havea right to the child, and | 

| because the child has a right to have father and mother | 
associated with tho most precious truths which are taught | 

to them in their lives. 





“Sunday-school Day” at the Permanent Exhibition June | 
80 was every way a success. The attendance was large, re- | 
presenting schools of various denominations and from every | 
section of the city. At noon a goodly number of teachers 
gathered inthe lecture-room of the educational depart- 
ment, and received hints for the next day’s work in review- 
ing the quarter’s lessons. A little later there was a parade 
of the schools in the park just in front of the main build- 
ing. Atthree o’clock the children gave their concert in 
the orchestra gallery, under the direction of Prof. Fischer 
and a number ot skilled assistants. This concert was the 
great feature of the day. The singing was such as comes 
only from the swelling chorus of thousands of glad-hearted 
littlefones. It was from the heart and to the heart; a de- 





light to all who heard it. In the the evening there was an 
orchestral and organ concert at the same place. Alto- 
gether the day was one to be remembered by the children 
and their friends. Twenty-eight thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-five persons were in attendance at the building 
during the day and evening. 


Pror. WorRMLY, of Columbus, O., has been offered the 





position of Prefessor of Chemistry in the University of 


| Pennsylvania, formerly held by Professor Rogers. 
manity ; and any economy of the Sunday-School that takes | 
the child away from the father and mother, and gives up all 


—————-_ —3 0 & _ »—____—__ 


Boston bas now seven special instructors in music at a 


| cost of nearly $20,000 year for salaries. These instructors 


| give from 30 to 40 minutes per week to the upper classes of 
en the household and rob the child. Let us see to it, there. | 


the grammar schools, much less time to the lower classes, 
and very little to the primary classes. 


_ —eo — 





THE receipts of the New York Post-office for the quarter 
| ending June 30 were $713,126, and the expenditures $202,- 
487, leaving a profit to the government ot more than $500,- 

The business of the office was less by nearly $60,000 
than for the same period of time in 1876. - 





A Manchester teacher, a few days ago, was training a ju- 
venile class regarding electricity,and inquired who had 
}seen a magnet. One bright boy immediately hoisted his 
hand, and, receiving permission to speak, said he'd seen lots 
of ’em—in cheese, A little further explanation was found 
to be necessary. 
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THE New Education says :— We have received the NEW 
York Scoot JOURNAL, containing a pleasant account of 
a celebration of Froebel’s 82nd anniversary in Washington 


by the kindergartens and schoois of Mrs. and Miss Susie 
Pollock, Unfortunately lack of space forbids the reproduc- 
tion of Mrs. Pollock’s address, a concise sketch of Froebel’s 
‘gee We hope to find room for it in a subsequent issue.” 
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Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York Schoo! Journal. 
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PUBLISHERS. 


JY'SQN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK. 
Publish 
Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematies. ; 

“ Shorter Course in Mathematics. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 

White’s Progressive Art Stadies. 
Swinton’s Histories. 

“6 Geographies. 
Swinton’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology. 

Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies. &e-, 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 





POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


53 and’ 55 
Pub lishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dnnton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmanchip. 

Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 

Industrial Drawing Books. 

Primary Cards, three sets. 

Teachers Manual or guide to above. 

Guide to Cards, 
:The most comprehensive, practical and beautiful 

series yet published. 
7 Graded Blanks. 

No.1. Words. No.2. Words and Definitions. No, 
3, Words, Definitions, Sentences. 

The cheapest and best. Retail price 10 intro- 
duction price, 7 cts,; full size, first class pa 

Desc~iptive Catalogue. with rates of | — SO 
furnished on application. Correspondence solicited, 

POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 John 8t., N. ¥ 

CAREER: REM REMSEN and HAFFEL- 
PUBLISHERS, PHILA., Pa, 


Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Ontiees J History.—Outlines of History; with 
‘ables, Chronological, Genealogical and 


iaieeary 3 Fi coe 8 page, oblong te mod wy 


The x companion-book to eofente of History. 1 vol, 
quarto, cloth $1.75 
Historical Atlas, 
taining a chronological series - a 100 Colored 
; -- illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
of phy AY the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quar- 
e 

uitorical 1 Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye. 
Showing at a glance the Rise "bovine and Fall 

4 vf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in 
pms distinct —— 

2 For terms and other information, address 
publishers, r - 


W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
PUBLISH 


- 
The Elocutionists’ Annual, 

No. 4, 192 pages, comprising the latest popular read- 
ings, recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cts., cloth 

Best Things from Best Authors. 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 
nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and gold, $2. 

Oratory. 

An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
Defore the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
fam er’bindiag 15 cts,, limp cloth 25 cts. The above 

5 sent post paid on y~« of price. 
. SHOEMAKER & CO., Publishers, 
| ,418 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa, 


TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 

A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
all publishere—all on the most favorable terms, 

Books sold only by subscription. 

Send for catalogues and particulars. 


CoLLINs & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N, Y. 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt ot price, 

Adams Improved Arithmetic. 
An improved edition of Adam’s New Arithmetic, [first 
published in 1827), rewritten in a style much conden- 
sed, with additions. By Daxtzi Apaus, M. D, 12mo 
65 cents, Liberal terms for introduction. 

















New York, July, 1877. 
REOLUTION IN WRITING BOOKS! 
H. W. ELLSWORTH, author of the celebrated 


Ellsworth System Penmanship and Beok- 
keeping, has the pleasure of announcing an 


Entirely New and | improved Series 


WRITING BOOKS (Reversible Form) 
in Five numbers, graded according to the 
New Course of Study prescribed in the 
New York City Schools, 
and embodying the results of his experience as 


Teacher and Author of Penmanship 
for the past Sixteen Years. 
Wholesale Price with Hinged Blotter per Doz- 


IE AMERICAN gt GENERAL TRADE 
AG. 


. 





““MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL” 


The attention of all who are trying to raise the stand- 
ard of music in our educational system is directed to 
the series of 7 
Graded Singers, 
By O. BLACKMAN and E, E. WHITTEMORE, 

Four books, embracing a carefully graded course 
from Primary and juvenile classes to high schools and 
adult classes, 

Book 1.—Graded Singers.—To begin singing in day 
schools, primary department, It carries pleasantly and 
—_ through lower four grades, The children do 

ot scream where the Graded Singers are employed.— 
Seale is taught viva voce. Price 25 cts.; $2.40 per doz. 

Graded Singers—Book II.—District and Intermedi- 
ate Schools ; also female seminaries, Music carefully 
graded. Leading points : Solfeggi, vocalizing, a 
out of tune, (and causes.) Pieces by Dr. Root, H. 
Palmer, P. P. Bliss, F. W. Root, C. C. Case, and aan 
ions to form a taste for classic music, Price 50 c ts.; 
$4.80 per doz. 

Graded Singers—Book III.—Complete in itself.— 
Adapted to grammar, intermediate and other schools, 
whether GRADED or not, Part fne of this book is a 
comprehensive review. This is the BEST BOOK ever is- 
sued for Female Seminaries, etc. tains a grand se- 
lection of choruses, trios, etc., suchas “ Lift thine 
Eyes,” “‘ Forest Angels, 7 «Class Farewell.” Many 
pieces by Dudley Buck, H. R. Palmer, Dr. Root and 
selections from Mendelssohn, Abt, Kucken, Auber, Ver- 
di, Costa, ete. Price 75 cts.; $7.20 per doz. 

Book IV.—Graded Singers—For high schools, con- 
ventions and all classes and choruses of mixed voices, 
A GRADED selection of music for the general singing- 
class, Prominent points in the matter of grading : Ist. 
Gradual Progression. 2d. Dividing the Work into Parts. 
Some of the features of this book : Sight Singing, In- 
terval Work, a Grand Lot of Music, by Goldbeck, Root, 
Bliss, Palmer, Butterfield and others Copious selec- 
tions from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Handel, Mozart, 
Verdi, Costa, Abt, etc. Price $1; $9.60 per doz. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cineinnatl, 0. 








The LEADING BOOK of Sunday School Songs. 
HEAVENWARD fi.0°Strocs) Scoot by Jas. K. 


Murray, P. P. Bliss, and other favorite writers, 
HEAVENWAR is the ONLY new book con- 

taining Mr. Bliss’ best songs, 
the ones that have made his name famous throughout 
the land, 


HEAVENWAR ing ‘‘ Hold the Fort,” “‘ What 


shall the harvest be,” “‘ If paya were only ready,” &c, 


HEAVENWARD 3 ee re vous 
Misston.” ‘* Almost Persuaded,” “* Shining Shore,” and 


others, 


Ms E AV ENW ARDS? contains a ey ee of 
ters, than any Sunday School 4+ vablshed. ; 
HEAVENWARD, SP wno examine it, ths 
best best book of Sacred Senge now before the public. 


HEAVENWARD # book you want for 


Exam- 
ine and compare car2fully with tA 


HEAVENW ARD contains 150 pages, fine 


tinted r and is sold 
at 35 cents each or $30.00 per bended & bos rds. 


is sold b it book and 
HEAVENWARD frente Guaiern A same 
ple copy in paper cover, will be mailed for 25 cents by 


$; BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0. 


Summer Music Books. 


Evliven Conventions this Summer by using: 


In Camp and Revival Meetings, 


MRS. VAN COTT’S PRAISE BOUWK, Its 
unpretending title prefaces one of the best and 
brightest collections of hymns and tuncs extant. 
Price 35 cents. 


In Temperance Meetings. 


MRS. VAN COTT’S BOOK, (which is also a 
Temperance book,) or 

HULU’S TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK. 
Price 40 cents, Wide awake Temperance songs, 


In Sunday School Conventions, 
SHINING RIVER. By H.S. and W. O. Perkins. 
Price 35 cents. 
GOOD NEWS. By R. M. McInrosn. Price 35 cts. 
Two books which cannot be excelled for beauty. 


’ . 

In School Teachers’ Conventions. 

SCHOOL SONG BOOK. (For Girls’ Normal 
Schools.) By C. Everest. 60 cents: or $6 per doz, 

GRAMMAR SCHUOL CHOIR. (For upper 
Grammar classes.) W. 8, TILDEN. 60 cts.; $6 per 
doz. Two well constructed books, by teachers‘who 
understand their business, 

¢#~ Either book mailed, post-free, for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H, Ditson & Co., J. E- Ditson & Co., 


843 Broapway, Successors to Lee & WALKER, 
New York, Phila. 


Special Notice. 


During the Summer Months only we offer our 
LMMENSE stock much less than our regular prices. 
If you want ANY book, list to us for prices. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Rew. NEW YORK. 


Forged, Disguised and Anonymous Writing, 


Having had over 30 years’ eee I am prepared 
as an expert to examine hand ae of all kinds. such 
as anonymous, disguised and forged papers. All bus- 
iness to Ay care strictly confidential, In- 
struction given to those to improve their 
wanawettioe, The only bank educated expert in the 


country. 
GEORGE STIMPSON, Jr. 
205 Broadway, New York, 


Page Book. =P ayy or = rr etal 
advertise. Send 250 to G. P. Bowell & Co..N. V. 
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GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED. 


A Work FoR Every ScHoot-Room AND 
Every TEACHER'S STUDY. 


An Analytic 
Grammatical Chart 


English Language 


By PROF. J. DERHAM, of CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA, 





The author is a live, practical teacher, and for many 
years has been connected with the educational interests 
of the East and Far West. 

He has #0 simplified what many pupils call“ the dry 
study” Grammar, that its principles are readily under- 
stood and applied, The Chart in no way vil’ supplant 
other works embracing a part or all of the subjects pre- 
sented in the Analyses, but will become a most valua- 
ble auxiliary in the study of each subject. 

The Chart embraces : 1. A brief Analysis of Orthoe- 
py 2. Of Orthography; 3. Of Etymology; 4. Of Syn- 

5. Of Prosody ; 6. Analy sis of Elocution ; 7, Analy- 
og Dy Logic. 

The subjects of Orthography, Etymology, Syntax and 
Prosody, as presented in our works on grammar, are 
analyzed, so as to present readily to the eye each divi- 
sion, The Analysis of the subject of Elocution, which 
embraces reading and speaking, will be found to be 
thoroughly practical to those t»achers who wish to pro- 
secute the study to the fullest extent in public or in 
private schools, 

The subject of Logic, which is so little studied, yet 
of so frequent use, is completely analyzed, and the ar- 
rangement of true and false reasoning will be found 
invaluable toevery teccherand pupil. In fact, the 
Analysis of the subject of Logic alone is well worth the 
price of the Chart, which is $3.50 per copy for the first 
edition, which is now ready. The Chart is printed on 
both sides on fine map paper, prepared expressly for 





is the only new book contain- | 


| the work, the size being 48 by 60 inches, 





mounted on 
rollers, and colored in most beautiful styles; bound 
with cloth and hangings. Agents wanted for this val- 
uable work in every county in the United States, 
Address JUDGE DERHAM, Santa Rosa, Cal.; 
W. DERHAM, Table Grove, Ill., Gen, Agent, 


or 8, 





Scribner for August. 


In continuance of the plan introduced by us last 
year, Scribner’s Monthly for August is the 


MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


Almost every contribution has been inserted with 
special reference to the number and the season. The 
cover has @n artistic decoration by Fidelia Bridges, and 
the number is crowded with beautiful pictures, The 
opening illustrated article is devoted to 

“North American Crouse,” 
and no true sportsman or lover of birds can fail to be 
attracted by the beauty of the description and engrav- 
ings. Another illustrated article, 

“ A Railroad in the Clouds,” 
describes one of the most remarkable engineering 
achievements of the century, the Peruvian railway over 
the Andes, parts of which are over 15,000 feet above 


the sea level, and many of whose bridges span ravines | 


filled with perpetual cloud. Not lees interesting is 


** Babes in the Wood,”’ 
being Mrs, Janet Chase Hoyt’s account, with numerous 
iliustrations, of a trip with two children through the 
Maine woods in a birch bark canoe, Another illustra- 
ted article is by Dr. W. G. Beers, on 
** Canadian Sports,” 
No such complete aud fully illustrated paper on this 
subject has ever before been issued, *‘ Lacrosse,” and 
the sports in which the Snow-shoe and “‘ Tobogan,” 


| play the most importent parts, are pleasantly described 


and illustrated, 


““Strawberries,”’ by John Burroughs. 
is written in a style as delicious iu its way as the berries 
themselves, and Mr. E. 8. Nadal’s account of a short 
horseback ride into New York on “The Old Boston 
Road,” is equaliy delightful. 


A New Story by Berthold Auerbach. 
The distinguished German novelist, Auerbach, con- 
ributes an original illustrated story for this magazine. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
author of *‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” has a pathetic story 
of a wax-works man entitled “‘ dmethurstees 7’ H. H, 
Boyeson, a story of Ohio life, called “‘ Swart among the 
Buckeyes,” and Mary FE, C, Wyeth an amusing sketch 
entitled ‘‘ Moses an’ Aaron.” 

A New Serial by Miss Trafton. 

“ His Inheritance,” by Adeline Trafton, author of 
** An American Girl Abroad,” “‘ Katharine Far‘e,” etc., 
is also begun. The poetry is by the author of “ Deir- 
dre,” Stedman, Stoddard, Bayard Tayior, Celia Thax- 
ter, and others. 

Clara Louise Kellogg 
has an interesting article on ‘‘Some Japanese Melo- 
dies,” with the scores of three melodies 

The first edition, 75,000, of the Midsummer Holiday 
Number of now ready and for sale everywhere; price 
35 cts, Subscription price $4 a year. 


SCRIBNER & CO., N. Y. 


A 


BOSTON, 





$25 ¢ Ak. sure made by agente selling our 
Crayons, = and Chromo 
100 Tan md nplcs worth = ‘s for 75 cta. 


ORD’S SONS, 
Petabliahed 1 390. 
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id to any Beader 
8 Paper for 25 cents 
Three Sets for 50 conte. 


In A THO or Stam 


L.A. 
Elston Fass omsQu, 








We will during 
A GREAT OFFER Jt enene Hard Times 
pose of 100 PIAN ANS, new and 
pom ar he of now Bey po lucluding 
WATERS?’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND UARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos 8150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2°? Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops 868. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
ELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 
TESTIMONIALS, 

The New York Times says: Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime organ is a beautiful little instrument, ro 
perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave be 
and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear andresonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells.— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best, Weare enabled to speak of chese instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge.—N,. Y. 
Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 


PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LICHTE and ERNST, 


(Sole Successors to Ligure & Brapsury,) ~ 


Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and 5th Avenue, Also Sole Agents for 
Smith’s celebrated American Organs. 

e Youcan 


School Teachers: ?2:\3 


increase your salary by devoting a very small purtion 
of your leisure time 4 my interest. I do not expect 
you to canvass for my celebrated Beatty’s Pianos and 
Organs unless you see fit to ; but the service I require 








sre is “> ) mag ANIEL F. Full ATTY, 

ree, 1 

Washington, Ne New ereeye F. BEA TY, 
eo Owe t Cla 








TEACHERS? 


During vacation would you BENEFIT YOURSELVES 
and OTHERS? If so send for circulars of the 


Blanchard 
Concentrated 
Liquid Foods 


For the Cure of NERVOUS DEBILITY, MEN- 
TAL PROSTRATION, and Derangement of the 
Digestive Organs. Circulars free. 

DR. BLANCHARD’S ESSAY on “ PHYSICAL CUL.- 
TURE, together with his articles that have appeared 
in the ‘ Herald of Health’ on “PROPER FOOD THE 
FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENT OF TRUE CULTURE,” 
“MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, Its caUsE AND REMEDY,”’ 
“ THE RELATIONS OF FATIGUE AND SLEEP TO 
FOOD,” ** CHRONIC DISEASE, ITs CAUSE AND REM- 
repr,” ‘REPARATION AND EXCRETION,’ ‘ THE 
RELATIONS OF INTEMPERANCE TO FOOD,’ all 
in one binding,) sent post paid on receipt of 25 cents 
in postage stamps or currency. Address the 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 Union Square, N. Y. 


TUITION MONEY COLLECTED. 


{ will collect tuition money for School Principals in 
any part of the United States and Canadas; will cok 
lect tuitions during the Summer vacation and remit to 
_— als who leave town; and will generally act as 

al agent for principals in this city. Terms very 
reasonable, no charge unless collections are made.— 
Refer to R. McBurney, Esq., Secretary Young Meas 
Christian Ass’n, Hudson & Straus, Faqs., Att’ys at 
Law, 61 Wall st. Address for particulars 
L. W. FRISBIE, 
346 Broadway, NN, ¥. 


FOR SALE. 


A la and flourishing Academy Boarding School 
for ladies and gentlemen. Located in Central New 
York ; completly furnished, and ing ample ac- 
commodation for Two Hundred rders. Extensive 
grounds. Ample set of apparatus, chemical and phil~ 
osophical, and a library containing about twenty-five 
bundred volumes. 

The above entire property will be sold anne, oe 
a small perment down an long time given for the 

money, and really presents 
to any proper “and capable person an opportunity 
seldom off 


| cages Si bt *Ouca tt, z: 
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city. We refer to this because we prize every honor 
conferred upon educational men, it refiects credit on 
the great cause not only, but on every teacher, no 
matter how humble his position. Mr. Hunter earned 
his honors ; the excellence of the commencement ex- 
ercises of the Normal College attracted the notice of 
graduates of Williams’ College who were present, and 
they determined his merit should have recognition. 





The Strike, 


It will be found that the strike has a goo: deal to 
do with our schools. In Pittsburg, the city seems to 


_ be socially as well as financially demoralized. A com- | 
| Mittee of roo leading citizens recommended to close | 


A most favorable and significant thing is, that Mr. Pack- 
ard is himself a journalist both by instinct and by training. 
He bas made so honorable a name in the profession, that it 
is most appropriate that he should undertake the education 
of journalists. And the work he proposes to do is not only 
reasenable and feasible, but it is in the best sense practical 
and beneficial, and is besides a natural adjunct to his course 
of business training. 

He is aiming, we judge from his mode of stating it, at 
these points: 

1. How to prepare matter for the press. 

2. How to utilize the work of others by adapting it to the 
purpose on hand. 

3. How to read proof. 

4, How to classity matter in the “ make up.” 

5. How to condense for paragraphs, etc., etc. 

Beyond this is the general training in composition, the 





Subscription Price $2.50 per annum in advance. Money should be | the high-school, and to employ but two teachers in conserving and classifying ot news. and the details of news- 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the each of the other schools. This is the: result there, | Paper work, all of which is brought to the test in the publi- 


risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
ways get a postal money order, cheek or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail | 
is at your risk and not ours. | 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the | 
nited States. The American News Company of New York, generalagents, 

We want an agent in every town and village in the U. S. to whom we | 
witl pay a liberal commission. | 


NEW YORK, AUG. 11,1877. | 





The columns of the JOURNAL are open for discus- | 
sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those whe | 
have practica: skill communicate it to others, 





eee — | 
Should this paper by any means come into the hands 
of one not a subscriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a | 
special invitation to subscribe ; (2) to hand it to a teach- 
er or other person’£who should be interested in educa- 
tion, and urge him to take it also. 
a 

We shall follow the same custom this year during 
vacation, as in past years :—to issue the JOURNAL once 
in two weeks. The editors are in as pressing need of the 
benefits of the vacation as the teachers can possibly be. 

There will be two numbers issued in July and two 
in August. 


} 
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A NEW IDEA. 








A Paper for the Scholars only! The pupils of our | 
schoois to have a paper! A splendid thing ! 


» Read with care, and tell the boys and girls. 


The undersigned will publish in September a jour- | 
nal devoted solely to the interests of the pupils of our | 
schools, to be entitled | 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 


It will furnish fresh Dialogues and Stories ; con- 
tain accounts of the boyhood of Eminent Men ; be | 
uli of interesting information, gl ve the names of the | 
n.eiitorious ; publish the best compositions, etc., etc., | 
etc., etc.; in fact be full of good things. 

It will stand in bright contrast with those that dif- 
fuse a vicious literature abroad, It will have pure | 
and yet tip-top storics in it. No “ blood-and-thun- | 
der” or “ scalping Jacks.” 


} 





Price—It will be published monthly, at 50 cts, a 
year. One cent a week, boys and girls, Every one 
can afford that. 

We want the teachers to tell their pupils about the 
SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, and encourage sub- | 
scriptions. 
that the boys now keep hidden behind the desks and | 
read when the teachers suppose them to be studying. | 
All who have good things for it will please send them 
along. Write to us; give your ideas frankly. Ad- 
dress E. L. Krrtocc & Co, 


——————@ > @ G-9— 


An Honor well Deserved, | 





The Trustees of Williams College, Mass., confer- 
red the degree of Doct. of Philosophy upon Thomas 
Hunter, the president of the Normal College of this 





ne 


In this way they can drive out the trash | 


but when Scranton, Reading and other places are 
added to the list, it will be found that the outbreak 
will bring perplexity to hundreds of teachers in the 
land. We regret this with unfeigned regret, for the 
teachers are totally opposed to all opposition to law 
and order. 

Pittsburg will have for years an unenviable name, 
and she richly deserves it. She began by sympathiz- 
ing with the strikers. She was so sorry for them that 
she would not resist their stirring up the dregs of her 
populace to a dreadful riot. Of course she did not 
in sympathizing expect a riot ; but that brought it on. 
A good many lessons could be taught from this blood- 
red text. The railroad laborers are told their wages 


| will be reduced, and they refuse to a vast crowd stand- 


ing by, ready to take their places, the privilege of 
working and break the laws in anger, set buildings on 
fire and kill all opposing them. There is a fixed law 
in political economy—wages are governed by supply 
and demand. The more there are, the less the wages. 
It may work distress in thousands of cases, but so does 
gravitation. 

The teachers have in the schools this year the em- 
bryo citizens who will in future years, in the attempt 
to deny and set aside this law. make the first move- 
ments in the decline of the American republic. The 
widespread sympathy with the strikers is an alarming 
feature, far more so than the burning depots and 


bridges, If the schools do not teach the sacredness | | 


of the laws, the awful majesty of the statutes we are 
bound to a sure decay andultimate ruin. Something 
more than arithmetic, my masters. 


We have had frequent occasion to commend Mr. Packard 
and his educational work. His admirable business college, 
has for many years occupied a very important place among 
the splendid educational forces of this great city and coun- 
try. Besides he has, more than any other man, set himself 
to the task of ridding one “ Business College” of the least 
taint of humbuggery, to which many have been justly 
charged. Thereisno charlataniam about anything that 
Mr. Packard does. Whatever he undertakes to do he does 
in right down earnest, with a clear conception of his pur- 
pose, and a ready application of means to ends. He is some- 
times so enthusiaetic, that he gets ahead of his “ boys” a 
great ways. Tho tendency of his work is always elevating, 
and his faith in its possibilities is really sublime. And then 
he is never satisfied with what is being accomplished. The 
great possibilities are always floating before him, and hence 
what he has done is only a step to something still better. 
His motto is “ Excelsior,” and he stands at the head of the 
column with his banner. 

We have lately learned that he has determined to open, 
in connection with his fine college, a “ School for Journal- 
ists.” There is general prejudice against patent processes 
for manufacturing geniuses. And of all geniuses, editors 
are the hardest to make ; still if it can be done, without doubt 
Mr. Packard is the man to do it. 

But he is too smart a man to plan out any such enterprise ; 
he is too intensely practical. He keeps a business college, 
and teaches young men and young women what all busi- 
ness men should know; but he has never pledged himself 
to produce Stewarts and Vanderbilts to order; and so we 
may readily conceive that he can teach many things that 
journalists should know without engaging to produce Hor- 
ace Greeleys. 


cation of amonthly journal, entitled “ The College Tell- 
Tale.” The copy of this sheet for September, which is be- 
fore us is a model of typographical neatness. The matter 
is almost entirely of a local character,—as the name would 
denote,—but the classification of topics or departments sug- 
gests good things in future editions. In matter and make 
uy the Tell-Tale is greatly in advance of the great class of 
amatuer and school papers with which we are familiar ; and 
we have no doubt, that in the near future it will win and 
enjoy a recognition from the public, which will be gratify- 
ing to the founder and his wortay corps of associates, all 
like him in dead earnest in their aims and work. 





LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New York ScHoou JOURNAL: 

| Sir. Captain R. Kelso Carter, Professor of Mathematics, 
Pennsylvania Military Academy, sent the Scientific Ameri- 
can the following problem, viz: “ Given the area of a cir- 
cle, say of one acre, to find that of another circle, which be- 
ing described from a point, as centre, on circumference of 
given circle, shall have that portion of its area outside the 
given circle equal to the area of the given circle.” 

The Scientific American gave the ratio ot 1 to 1.158728 
between the radii of the circles ; but the following diagram 
shows that this ratio is too small. This ratio makes the re- 
quired circle four-thirds of given circle. Let ABCD be the 

; given circle, and from 
A, @ point on its cir- 
cumference, describe 
the circles PMNL 
and EFGH, respect- 
ively, double of, and 
equal to given circle. 
The required circle 
is between these two 
concentric circles. 
And the square in- 
L scribed in ABCD, 
having its angle A aright angle, cuts from the concentric 
circles one-fourth ot their area, and, therefore, contains one- 
fourth of required circle. But the above ratio making re- 
quired circle four-thirds of given circle, puts one-fourth of 
required circle within given circle. The inscribed square 
ABCD containing one-fourth of required circle, the given 
circle ABCD being greater than the square, evidently con- 
tains more than one-fourth of required circle; hence, re- 
quired circle is greater than four-thirds of given circle, and 
the ratio of their radii is greater than 1 to 1.158728. 

The Scientific American derived the above ratio by the 
formula 3.1415926R? for area of circle; therefore, the 
above false result shows that this formula does not express 
the area of the circle. 

In my recent publication, “ Facts and Figures for Mathe- 
maticians,” I have shown that when formula 3.1415926R? 
is applied to the portion of required circle either within or 
outside the given circle, this formula gives erroneous re- 
sults,and is, consequently, falsfied by these facts. I also 
show that this formula is proven false by computing the area 
of an inscribed polygon of 512 sides in the parabola, when 
its abscissa is 2 and its ordinate is 4. This inscribed poly- 
gon has a greater area than 5.366445, which is greater than 
5.8314, the area of the parabola. This calculation being 
eenfirmed by practical experiment make before the Royal 
Society of London, when a glass sphere was immersed in a 
vessel of water, the quantity of water displaced being less 
than what the formula 3.1415926R° would makeit. And 
this can be also confirmed by two tin cups. one clyndrical 
and the other cubical, the former having for base a circle 
of 31g inches’ diameter, and the latter having for base a 
square of 12.12+ perimeter. Both being of same height, 
they hold equal quantities, and have their bases equivalent. 
Hence, practical meagurement shows that a circle 3%4 dia— 
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meter equals a square 12.12-++ perimeter, which is much less 
than 3.1415926R’. 

In the above mentioned publication, Ihave given the 
geometrical demonstration, by which the practical experi- 
‘ment ot the two tin cups is sustained; and which can also 
be found in my Geometry, Book v1, prop. 17, cor. 2. 

I shall, however, briefly outline a proof not contained in 
the Geometry. 

Whea in the following diagram, ABCD is a square, and 
DB is diagonal, we can draw MO and NP parallel to its 
; N Si sides, intersecting at a point E 
on the diagonal. The sections 
formed by MO and NP in the 








equal. Since this is true of 
every point on the diagonal DB, 
the two triangles ADB and DCB 
are equal. This principle can 
be applied to any figure, as to 
the triangle ACB. Now, draw- 
ing from the vertex B, HB to middle point of AC, the base 
-of triangle ACB; we can draw two lines respectively paral 
lel to the remaining sides of ACB, intersecting at some 
point on HB. Then EOGC is equal to NEFA. Since this 
is true at every point on HB, HB divides the triangle ACB 
in two equal parts. 

Now, if we cause the lines drawn parallel to the sides of 
ACB to intersect at any point on the curve AEC, we shall 
also find that the section formed in AECB is equal to the 
section formed in AEC. For, AHB being equal to CHB, if 
we make E the point of intersection, we have AHB—NEFA 
—CHB—EOGC, or ENB+FHE—BOE+EHG. Because E 


triangles ADB and DCB, are} 


«Square to the circle is more than 22, or equal to 24.24+. 

Denying the false supposition which geometers make in 
regard tothe circle, I am fortunate in being able to sus- 
tain my position by a vigorous geometrical analysis; and, 
also, by practical experiment, Becaure, after all, what is 
the value of a theorem unless its utility can be shown by 
practical confirmation ? 

I remain, sir, very respectfully, 
LAWRENCE 8. BENSON, 
149 Grand St., N. Y. 





BOOK NOTICES. 

THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. Combining oral and writ- 
ten exercises ina natural and logical system of instruction. 
By Albert N. Raub, A.M., Principal of the Central Penn. 
State Normal School. Philadelphia : Porter & Coates. 

The study of mathematics is a very important ove in 
schools In fact in many schools it is the study by which 
the pupils are graded into classes. In the American sys— 
tem of instruction great attention has been paid to text- 
books, and any one familiar with them can see that great 
changes have taken place since attention was first paid to 
public education. This volume marks a step in the pro- 
gress made, Arithmetic as it is taught in the schools is 
mainly the art of computation, but it is far more. A good 
teacher does not teach it that a boy may tell the price of 
pounds of beef or yards of cloth. Itis tobe noted thata 
large number of those who teach it are guided wholly by 
the text book ; hence it is important that the text book be 





properly made. There are, it appears, two great classes of 


NB=BOE, and FHE—EHG; and because HB—ME—FO, | writers of text books: oue that would denude the books of 
as being sides of squares which have equal diagonals, DE ' all explanat‘oas and leave these to be made by the teacher, 
and AB; we get HE—EO, and FE—EB; and, therefore, | and another that would present explanations as though the 


FEG—NBEO. We can take any point on the curve AEC, 
and will find that the sections formed by lines parallel to 
AB and BC, in the figures AECB and AEC are always 


equal. 
Thus, let DA—5, and take a point on AEC distant from 


AB, say 1, which we may call E; then DM—4, and ME— 
./%—i¢—3. But MF—MA—NE—1, and FE—2. Because 
FO and GN are parallell to AB and BC, the triangle which 
FO and GN form with AC will always be isosceles; hence, 


2X2 
this triangle in the segment AEC— —— —2. Because ME 


2 

==3, EO—2, and rectangle in AECB—1<2—2. Hence, a‘ 
whatever point on sbe curve AEC, the lines FO and NG be 
made to intersect, the sections in AECB and segmént AEC 
are always equal; and, therefore, the curve AEC equally 
divides the triangle ACB. Consequently, the quadrant DA 
EC is 34 of square on the radius AD, or any circle is 3R? 

Now, applying this result to the problem, we will find by 
means of the first diagram, since circle PMNL is double 
circle ABCD, the quadrant ABND—semicircle BDC ; hence, 
cresent BNDC—iriangle ABD—square on radius of circle A 
BCD—one-third circle ABCD. Therefore, circle PMNL 
contains two-thirds circle ABCD. But circle PMNL being 
six-thirds of circle ABCD, that portion of PMNL outside of 
circle ABCD is four-thirds of. circle ABCD, Uence, circle 
ABCD cuts one-third part from circle PMNL. 

Consequently, we determine that given cuts one-third 
part from the required circle, making the latter circle 114 
of given circle, and the ratio of their radii 1 to 1.224744. 
This result can be verified by geometrical analysis, made 





independently of either 3.1415926XR? or 8R’, proving con- | 


clusively that 3R® is the actual area of a circle, ani disprov- 
ing that it is possible to determine the area ofa circle by 
polygons described about it, or that a circle is a polygon of 
a great number of sides. 

In my “ Facts and figures for mathematicians,” I have 
treated exhaustively the several points, which your space 
allows me to outline merely here. And I challenge any 
mathematician to overthrow the same in the slightest par- 


ticular. 
I would call the attention to the mistake which some per- 


sons make in regard to the formula 3R’. They think that 
when this made to denote the area of the circle, that it also 
follows that the circumference is made three times the di- 
ameter. ’ 

But never was a misconception more apparent than in 
this respect. When the circle is not a polygon, its circum- 
ference is not a function ot the area; hence, it does not 
necessarily follow rhat the same ratio must be between the 
diameter and circumference as there is between the square 
of radius and area. 

We have seen in the case of the two tin cups that when 
the diameter of circle is 314, the perimeter of equal square 
is 12.12+ ; andthe clrcumference by practical measurement 
is 11, which is the same as that giver by Archimedes, viz: 
7 to 22. 


It is the property of the circle to contain more area | 


, else it is taught wrongly—perhaps both. 


teacher was wanting. A judicious amount of explanation 
is absolutely necessary and should be made a part of every 
text book. In this particular Prof. Raub has made a good 
text book. 

As to the form of explanation there is much discussion.— 
All agree that the analytical is to be preferred for children 
far before the synthetical. An explanation must make the 
matter clear, or it is no explanation. And here many of 
our present text book utterly fail. And pupils learn expla- 
nations as they do definitions, and recite them off quite 
glibly. Here is the fault about mental arithmetic, taken 
separately from written arithmetic. It was taught sepa- 
rately because the text books once proceeded in a mechani- 
cal way—the true way isto carry with the written arith- 
metic a course of oral lessons, or problems. In fact, every 
new form orchange should be preceded by oral problems 
and statements and illustrations, This is what rendered 
Colburn’s arithmetic so valuable. And if an author would 
write a book on the basis of Colburn, using Colburn’s ex- 
amples as the oral part, furnishing the written examples 
that are needed to completeit; he would make a valuable 
book. The great thing ds to make the steps very easy from 
one subject to another. As in building railroads, the great- 
est heights may be ascended in the grade is not too steep. 

The true method of presenting the relations of numbers 
is hardly understood by teachers, because they look at arith 
metic asa series of processes, notation, addition, etc. Hence, 
the relation of number to number is hardly attempted. To 
properly present it, diverted of its technical terms, would 
take but a little while, one would euppose, and yet it re- 
quires about eight years. Either itis begun too soon or 
We have seen 
children who could perform examples in “ every rule,’ and 
yet not ten years of age ; but then the technical terms were 
omittted and simple examples given. This shows that the 
processes are not difficult. Square root is no more difficult 
than long-division. If pupils were exercised so as to ren- 
der them ingenious, and handy with numbers hefore turn- 
ing them in among the intricate portions difficulties would 
disappear, especially should technical terms be dispensed 
with. 

The volume before us, while not fulfilling all these points 
is written in a conscientious manner, and is well fitted for 
schools where the principles we have named must be fol- 
lowed. [tis an evident advance on many books now used, 
We should, we think, prefer it to some quite popular with 
the public, The author has proceeded perhaps as far as 
he dared in a necessary reform. 


The College Tell-Tale, published by tLe students of 
“ Packard’s Business College,” is at hand. It is a bright, 
spicy sheet, and will be the source of delight and profit to 
the boys of this excellent school. Under the various head- 
ings the news of the College is effectively grouped. Suc- 
cess to it. 





Good Times for August, the first number, is on our table, 


within a given periphery than any other shaped figure ;| It is beautifully printed and very attractive in its general 
hence when the circumference is 22, the!perimeter of equal ' make-up, Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, of Fall River, is the Editor, 








and this will be a sufficient recommendation for its general 
excellence, It is designed to furnish dialogues, recitations, 
ete. for Day Schools, Sunday Schools, ete. We heartily 
commend the new enterprise. 


("ee - 


New Music. 


“ Songs of Faith” is a late collection of New Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs by J. H. Tenney, Rev. E. A. Hoff. 
man, P, P. Bliss, Ira D. Sankey, James R. Murray, T. C. 
O’Kane, Asa Hull, Rev. R. Lowry, and other well known 
writers, suitable for revival, devotional, praise and camp- 
meetings. It contains Moody and Sankey’s most successful 
songs, and a large number of new gems, Bound in boards, 
words and music, 35 cts. by mail 
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[From our Correspondent.) 


The American Institute of Instruction. 





The forty eighth annual meeting was held July 10 at 
Montpelier, Vt. About 800 were in attendance, and the 
gathering seems to have been most pleasant and profitable. 
The president, Thos, W. Bicknell, editor of the WV. E. Jour- 
nal, presided with great satisfaction to all present. He 
gave the opening address welcoming the members, and in- 
troducing State Supt. Corthell of Me., Supt. Downs of N.H., 
Supt. Conant of Vt., exch of whom responded and each said 
valuable things concerning education ; the latter especially 
gave utterance to the thought that our system of education 
should not be considered an end in itself—which is worthy 
of constant reiteration. Rev. A.D. Mayo gavean offhand 
reply to a call on Massachusetts that contained a demand 
for practical educators—the pressing need of the times. 

On the second day, several letters were read, one quite 
interesting from Supt. Northrop of Conn. who is now abroad 
—making his aim the encouragement of tree planting.— 
Committees were appointed and the president delivered an 
excellent address. He made fix or six points in relation to 
the training of teachers and the supervision of schools that 
might be marked as foundation principles in education. He 
was followed by Prof. Harkness of Brown University ina 
critical discourse on philological studies. After a brief 
discussion Prof. J, N. Carleton of the Conn, State Normal 
School read an interesting paper on ‘ Growth in teaching 
Power.” This paper evidently was the keynote of the meet- 
ing, and gratified and instructed every hearer. President 
Runkle of the Mass, Institute of Technology read a paper 
on the Russian system of Art Education. It was a most 
earnest and valuable address. Papers were read by Mrs. H. 
M, Miller on Reading ; Prof. W. M. Barbour on the Rights 
of Pupils ; Hon. P. E. Aldrich on, the State in Relationjto 
Education ; Supt. A. P. Stone on, the Educational Outlook ; 
Rev. A.D. Mayo on Normal schools (a most valuable ad- 
dress it was too, and one that aroused gratitude in every 
one of us); Prof. Ruggles on History; Prof. Fuller of St 
Johnsbury on Titles ; President Hulbert on Life and Form ; 
and finally Mr. Marshall upon the Yellowstone Park. At 
the election of officers Mr. T. W. Bicknell was reelected as 
president, J, M. Hall secretary. The session was most prof- 
itable to us all and had it not been for the extreme heat 
and the unexpected pressure of visitors would have been 
very pleasant also. 


E. C. 


Jersey City. 


The Norma! School closed June 30 with interesting ex- 
ercises, Commissioner Plympton paid a high compliment 
to the long services of the Principal, Mr. G, H. Linsley. An 
address by C. H. Winfield, Esq., took ground against higher 
education, the speaker believing the public should only pay 
for “arithmetic, orthography and good maaners’’—the point 
reached by Massachusetts wien he wasa boy, He proba- 
bly has not noticed that Massachusetts has moved since, and 
the advocates of high-schools are only keeping up with her. 
Excellent music was directed by Mr. A. D. Joslin, princi- 
pal of No.12. Diplomas, with a bright speech, were pre- 
sented by Major Pangborn to 33 young ladies. Essays and 
recitations were contributed by the young ladies, and the 
occasion was one to be remembered. 

Hasprovuck INsTITUTE.—This school closed June 29 a 
prosperous and satisfactory year. The new principals, Misses 
Miller and Steinmetz, are to be assisted by Horace C, Wait, 


a fine teacher from Lawrenceville. 
- a ae 


THE Chicago Tribune cites the following instance of the 
good effects of retrenchment: Chicago,in 1876, set an ex- 
ample of what the public can do inthe way of reform. The 
people voted, and their order was carried out that the num- 
ber of city officers should be reduced forty per ceatum, and 
that the tax for current expenditures should be reduced 
$2,000,000 a year. One of the immediate effects of reduc- 
ing the force was to increase the efficiency of the public 
; service.” 
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54 ODE ON SCIENCE. 


Written and composed in the spri 
chueetts, for the Fiftieth Examination of the hendeny of which Mr. 
The piece became very popular, and was # 
Nason, It was published August 15, 1798, in Woutt1am Little's * 
copied, and arranged for this work by W reid TILLINGHAST.* 
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of 1798, by Dea. Jazantanu, SumNER of Taunton, Massa. 
ken of as “the first — American com 


ODE ON SCIENCE—Concluded, . 


Faster. 






Simeon DAGGET was Principal. 
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February, 1818, in Norway, New York, died May 23, 1876, in Brook- 
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that this arrangement was the last work he did for pub- 








The Primary School. 


LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 


[The lessons given have been those pertalning to two 
series—first and second. In the first the children are prac- 
ticed in re-making qualities observable by the simple use 
of the externfil senses; in the second, recall this exercise, 
that is employ the conceptive faculty. ] 

A BOOK. 

Parts.—The outside, inside edges, corners, binding, pa- 
per, back, sides, top, bottom, title-page, preface, introduc- 
tion, contents, end, leaves, pages, margin, beginning, type, 
letters, numbers, stops, words, sentences, syllables, letter- 
ing, stitching, linee. The children should determine tie 
position of the different parts, their form and uses. 

AN BGG, 

Parts.—The shell, skin, white, yolk, outside, inside, sur. 
face, embryo, or soft chicken. 

Qualities.—It is oval, white, hard, eatable, nutritious, 
opaque, dull. The shell is brittle, smooth, thin, translu- 
cent. The white is liquid when raw, solid when boiled, 
semi-transparent, adhesive, sticky, insipid. 
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Arithmetical Game. 

(The following from Root’s School Amusements will sug- 
gest ideas to teachers as to methods of interesting their pu- 
pils.) 

I well remember the interest with which “we boys” 
used to engage in this game. Ata quarter before four 
o'clock, our teacher would say—“ Slates and pencils.” Ina 
twinkling we were ready, and, auribus erectis, sat waiting 
for “the sums.” He who first solved a problem correctly, 
and announced the result, was allowed to go; .and with 
what triumph look did ihe victor gather his books and 
march out from among those who were “still in!” 

The object of the exercise is to give boys practice in rapid 





; ; ; 
calculation. If the school is one of heterogeneous character, 


three divisions, in which boys of ngarly equal attainments 
are to be classed. Let each division have opportunity for 
practise inturn. The teacher is to prepare or select prob- 
| lems of ordinary difficulty, within the capacity of the divi- 
|sion. He must be certain that his answers to these are cor- 
rect. Very slowly and distinct!y he announces a problem ; 
the boy who first raises his hand is supposed to have found 


as almost all schools are, it will be necessary to make two or | 





the answer, and if, on being allowed to state it, he is 
“right.” he isallowed to go; it he is wrong, another one is | 
given. This is continued until all have worked their pass— 
age out. Details of arrangement may be left to our read- 
er. 
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Slang Words. | 





“Jimmy,” said his teacher, 
talk like that.” 

“ What do you mean, Miss Brown ?” 

“Did not I hear you ‘say to your cousin when she told 
you to come to her, that you would come ‘in a horn?’” 

“ Why, yes, now I think of it,” replied Jimmie. 


“T don’t like to hear you 





“And a few moments ago, when asked where your Arith- 
metic was, you said it was ‘down salt creek,’”’ continued ; 
the teacher. Th2n I have heard you say, ‘go to grass,’ and 
‘what do you soy,’ quite often. Won’t you promise me not | 
to talk slang any more?” 

While Miss Brown had been speaking, Jimmy looked | 
very much ashamed, for the words sounded very different, | 
when said by his teacher, and as he really was very fond of | © 
her, he gave the promise. Would that all boys would do 
the same. 





In the theory of creation children were to grow, not by 
gaining an abstract conception of excellence and then put- 
ing forth their will in order to attain it, but by looking to 








the jfather and mother and developing what was good by 


following them. The child hasa concrete example before 
it, and to the child there is nothing that is much greater 
than fatherand mother. In the early periods of its life the 
child comes to truth and honor ahd to capacity of various 
kinds by reproducing in itself that which it seesin its 
parents or in some one who stands to itin the place ofa 
parent, The child selects teacher, or governess, or sister, 
or mother, and it grows more by attempting to measure it- 
self from the example of that person than in any other way. 
This imitative tendency, this sense that the thing which 
another person is doing before usis possible and practic- 
able, and this attempt to reproduce im ourselves the excel- 
lences of those who are around us, is natural; it is the di- 
vine method of growing and developing ; and though there 
is coupled with it ata later stage the capacity to throw 
' ourselves into higher ranges of conduct by the force ef our 
own wills, yet we acquire this capacity by the following of 
a leader.—H. W. Beecher. 
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To TEACHERS IN VacaTion.—If youare tired from 
thought, study and professional work, and would like to 
spend your summer where youcan gather up vigor by 
building up your nervous structures, which your profec- 
sional pursuit so decidedly wears away ; permit me to rec- 
ommend to you to come to Our Home On the Hillside, Dans- 
ville, Livingston Co., New York. It is the largest hygi- 
enic institution in the world, and is a most desirable place, 
not only for invalids ot all classes, but for tired, worn, wea- 
ry, nerve taxed persons. Special rates made to Teachers. 
|The best of references and full information given, free of 

cost. Leave science, literature and professional ambition 
behind, and come to eat, drink and sleep, and when awake, 
to enjoy Nature, and you will go hack flush in health when 


| school opens in the fall.” Address as,above, Jas. C. Jack- 
| SON. her ato 
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WHATEVER rouses the moral nature, whether it be dan- 
ger or suffering, or the approach of death, banishes unbelief 
ina moment, 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








KNOWLEDGE IS POWER: 


This isa nation of enlightened freemen. 
Education is the corner-stone and foundation 
of our government. The people are free to 
think and act for themselves, and that they 
may act wisely it is necessary that they be 
well informed. Every individual gain in 
creases public gain. Upon the health of the 
people is based the prosperity of a nation, by 
it every value is increased, every joy enhanc- 
ed. Health is essential to the accomplish- 
ment of every purpose; while sickness 
thwacts the best intentions and loftiest aims. 
Unto us are committed important health 
trusts, which we hold not merely in our own 
behalf but for the benefit of others. In or- 
der that we be able to discharge the obliga- 
tioa of our trusteeship and thus prove wor- 
thy of our generous commission, it is neces- 
sary that we study the art of prolonging life. 
It is of paramount importance to every per 
gon not only to understand the means for the 
preservation of health, but also to know 
what remedies should be employed for the 
alleviation of the common ailments of life. 
Not that we would advise every man under 
all circumstances to attempt to be his own 
physician, but we entreat him to acquire 
sufficient knowledge of his system and the 
laws that govern it, that he may be prepared 
to take care of himself properly, and thereby 

revent sickness and prolong life. In no text 
k will the pe ple find the subjects of 
physiology and hygiene, or the science of life 
and the art of preserving health, more scien 
tifically discussed or more plainly taught 
than in “ The People’s Common Sense Medi- 
cal Adviser,” by R. V. Pierce, M. D., of But 
falo,N. Y. It isa volume of over nine hun- 
dred large pages, illustrated by over two 
hundred and eighty two engravings and col- 
ored plates, is elegantly bound in cloth and 
gilt, and is sent, post-paid, to any address by 
the author at the low price of one dollar and 
fifty cents a copy. Nearly one hundred 
thousand copies have already been sold, and 
the present edition, which is revised and en- 
larged and more especially adapted to the 
wants of the family, is selling very rapidly. 
It treats of all the common diseases and their 
remedies, aS well as of anatomy. phys‘ology, 
hygiene, human temperaments, and many 
other topics of great interest to all people, 
and is truly what its author styles it, “Medi. 
cine Simplified.” 


EVERY TEACHER, 


No matter who he is or where 
he is, can make MONEY by 
addressing the Publishers of 
the New York School Journal. 











VERY CHEAP. 


1 
A first clags, new, and perfectly elegant Piano. A 
companion to the one in the White House at Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
2. 
A new, beaut‘ful, and concededly the best Health 
Lift made. Very Cheap. 
Two boxes of Minerals, twentyfive in each. Very 
Cheap. 
4. 


Two cases of minerals, one containing 100, and one 
200 specimens. Very Cheap. 
Address 
Publishers of NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street, New York. 





A New Paper for Scholars. 





On the 1st of September we shall 
issue a handsome P.per, devoted wholly 
to the interests of the Scholars of our 
Schools. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


AYER & SOWl'S MANUAL 


plete guide to advictisers, Netw Hacen Journal.— 

A necessity to all who advertive, Louiscille Commercial. 

—The most complete and reliable work of the kind. 
Pittsburg Gazetie. — Sent free to all who advertise. 

N W A rER Adverts ng Tee BUILDING, 

VV. SON AGENTS, PHILADELPHIA. 

Get our Estimate before making any advertising 

he 





Our business is large. Facilities unsur- 
passed. Prices the lowest. Terms the best. 





ie New York Mailing Agency. 


with latest improved Ne per Fold ng and 
Machines. 13 Spruce St. ee SRA" S. Seenagsr onl 





DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yor« ScHoo. Journat, 17 Warren St, 


Albany, N. Y. 


Albany Academy. Merrill E, Gates. 
Female Academy, Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pearl Street Institute. Amos A. Cass, 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G. Taylor. 

Packer Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden 

Athenzum Se: - George N, Bigelow, 

Boys’ School, A. T. Baldwin. 

Business College. H. A. Carpenter, 4th St. and B’way. 

School. Emily Christiansen, 360 State. 

Business College. C, Claghorn, 40 Court Street. 

e Grammar School. L. W. Hart, 197 Joralemon. 
"technic Inst, D, H. Cochran, Livingston Ceurt 

Dean Academy. ton. 

Lockwood 





, Pres’t, 


Alfred T. Deane, 437 " 
Academy. John Lockwood, 139 8. Oxford. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Cuneateigue Academy. Noah T. Glarke & E. 8, Hall. 
Ontario Female Seminary. B, 8. Richards, 

Clinton, N. Y. 


Clinton Grammar School, Isaac O. Best, 
Dwight’s Home School. Benjamin W,. Dwight, 
Houghton Seminary. John ©, Gallup, t 
New York City, 7 
Young Tadies School, Miss 8S. BSpring. 121 E. 36. 
Kleinfeld’s Tnstitnta. S. H. Kleinfeld, 1608 3rd Av. 
Collegiate ‘teorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av. 
Soe Jhomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. 


. 


Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna C, Brackett, 9W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B, Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 
——- ’School. Mme, Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th. 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av. 
Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St. 
Collegiate School. Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway, 
Oniversity School, V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. +" 
Collegiate School. D. 8. Everson, 727 6th Av. ; 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 53d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St. 
Young Ladies’ Schooi. Chas, H. Gardner, 620 5th Av. 
Collegiate School. Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k, 
Collegiate School, Joseph D. Hull, 58 Park Ay, 
Xindergarten, Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 
Sollegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St. 
Sollegiate School, John McMullen, 1214 Broadway. 
Collegiate School, J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway, 
Packard’s Business College. 8. 8, Packard, 806 +8 
Yonng Ladies’ School, Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d. 
Collegiate School. Dr. Julius » 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Dr. B. C. VanNorman,212 W. 59th. 
Rutgers Female College. Rev. Thomas D. Anderson. 
Colle School. J. L. Hunt. 182 5th Avenue, 
a and English School, C, A, Miles, 100 W. 


School for Boye. Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 
Reservoir Park. 

Young Ladies’ School. Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 

St -— School. Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 

School for Young Ladies. Mrs, Griffiths, 26 West 

Cpokte NS Ladies, Dr. Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 

School for Voung Ladies. Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 

School for Young Ladies. Misses Marshall, 250 West 

Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 

— Young Ladies, Mile. Rostan. No, 1 East 

8 

Tark Institute. John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Avj 

enw 


New Jersey. 


Cen‘ Collegiate Institute. Hacketstown. Rev, 

G, H, itmey . 

Freehold Institute. Freehold, Rey, A. 8. Chambers, 

— al Ree ye = Bowen, 

ames . Jamesburg. . O ° 

Chilton School, Elizabeth. Mr. Seung. 
Poughkeepsie.* 


Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mrs M. on 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C. C. W 

Institute. George W. Cook, 
FE Academy. D. G. Wright. 
Riverview Military Academy. 


Otis Bisbee. 

Sing Sing. N. Y. 

M ory Military: Acedioas io me ‘& 
lount y- Benjamin & Alen, 

Ossining for Young Ladies. Mies 8, M.Van Vieek. 

Tarrytown, N.Y: 
iving Iestiiets. ‘Anmagene'® Bowe’ 

le we. 
Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ ool, Miss Bulkley. 

Yonkers, 


Locust Hill Se’ . Miss Emily A. Rice, 
Military Tnotitate. Denjumie Maeor:. 
Philadephia, Pa, 
Che; Institute. Madame D’Hervilly. 
Female Be . Misses ag! & Dillaye. 
West Chestaut Brest Institute, a. re Bogardus. 
New York. 


Alexander Institute (B), O, & R. Willis, White Plains, 
School (B), Mrs H, 0, Morrell, 


Boarding Manahasset. 
pe ag ae ). S.C, Collins, N.Y. 
Young * Institute, Mortimer L, Brown, item, 
Cayuga Lake Academy. Charles , Aarora, 

Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev. Chas. F. Dowd, Saratoga. 

Massachusetts, 
dreylock Institute, B, F. Mills. South Williamstown, 
Connecticut, 

Bethany Academy. W. L. Woodruff, f° 
Military A A. y. ee. " d, Bethany, 





Jersey City, N. J. 
Hasbrouck Institute. 
éelect School. Misses Rose Hansen. 


“Hineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E, W. Gray. 
Pennsylvania. 





Oconomowoc, WV is. 
Young Ladies School. Miss Grace P,” Jcnes, 
i> Jersey Shore, Pa. 
The Eclectic Institute. Prof. H, D. Patton. 
Hoboken, N. J, 


Boardixg and Day School T. H. W. Schieek r, 272 
Bloomfield St, 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
Peekskill Military Academy. Wright & Donald. 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachers, No charge to 
schools and families, 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY fcr young 
Bridgeport Conn. 


‘adies 
Addrees Miss Emity NEtson. 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 

Natioaal Kindergarten, 708 11th Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Summer class begins June 18th, 1877. Au- 
tumn 8 Oct. 9th, 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise Pol. 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transiated 
Mdme. Zine Morgenstern's *‘ Paradise of Childhood,”’ 
a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864, Miss 
Susie Pollock graduated in the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordance with 
Froebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and Washing- 
ton, For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MRS, LOUISE POLLOCK or MI33 SUSIE POLLOCK, 
Washington 


9 ee 





ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have a reduced, and 
upils can enter at any time. ition per term of 
welve weeks, $55.00, Callor send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8, 8. PACKARD, Principal, 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor. 

Canal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col- 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.—Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic, Clursics, Rudimental and Higher 
Eagiish Branches, Writing i.essons $3.00 per month. 
Ladies qualitied as book keepers and cashiers, Day or 
evening irom 9 A. M, till 10 P. M, 





EA-SIDE C_ 88 IN ELOCUTION, at Sea Cliff, 
Long Island; Term commencing July 17 and 
ending Aug. 8. Prof. T. F, Leonard, of Boston, and 
Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, teachers. A limited number 
of boarding pupils will be received. Private instruc- 
tion in vocal culture, dramatic action and reading will 
be given from July 1, to Sept, For further particulars 
address Mrs, Anna Randail Diehl, 35 Union Square, 
New York, or Locust Cottage, Sea Cliff, . I. 


ELOCUTION, ORATORY and VOICE CULTURE 


Professor Phillip Lawrence, Author of ‘‘ Model 
8,eaker,” “* Comstock’s Elocution,” ‘* Lawrence Speak- 
er,” &c., instructs for the Ministry, Hall of Congress, 
Courts of Law, and as Teachers. 

~ Philip Lawrence will be bappy to deliver eilaer of 
his popular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble ,*° “Am 
Evening with the Poets,” for the benefit of Church 
and Literary Societies, 164 West 25th Street. 








AMEBERICAIT 
Kindergarten Normal School 


At 44 Ezst 43d St., near Madison Ave., N. Y. will re- 
open Tuesday, Oct, 2, 1877. Miss E. M. Coe, Princi- 
pal. The American Kindergarten will begin ite 18th 
year Sept. 25. Miss Coe can be seen at her rooms after 
Sept, 10, Letters addressed as above will receive prompt 
attention. American Kindergarten Material. Books 
without Words—Introductory Series, 24 vole. Alpha- 
bet of color, 9 balle, Alphabet of form, 5 boxes, Books 
without Words—combining the Alphabets of Color and 
Form—Th‘s material to be made up by the children is 
contained in five boxes. Classification of the Animal, 
Vegetable and Minera! Kingdome—adapted to chiidren. 
New Method of Teaching Color and Form, the most 
perfect and simple ever used, Guide tothe Use of the 
American Kindergarten Material, The above is only a 
ee of the material, for full list ses illustrated cata- 
ogue, This material is new and original, based upon 
the Froebel ideas, and adapted to American wants, (Co- 
pyright secured.) At the International Exhibition at 


Phila ielphia, 1876, Mise Coe received the highest award 


for Kindergarten work and material, 





NEW ENCLAND 


Normal Institute. 


~ Will be held at East. Greenwich, R. I., from July 25 
to Aug. 22, 1877. Sixty eminent lecturers and profes- 
sors. Course includes all branches of 


Literary and Musical Instruction. 


No teacher or pupil of whatever grade of proficiency | 


can afford to lose the opportunities here afforded.— 


9” 


Dansville Seminary, 


A HYCIENIC SCHOOL 
FORSTUDENTS OF ALL AGES, 


Grading from common English branches to the stud 
ies in the Sophomore year of the Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 


Five Graduating Courses, requiring from two to six 
years’ study, 

Art and Music Departments excel in facilities, being 
under artists of superior merit. 

French and German taught by a native Franco-Ger- 
man. 

Commercial Department, including business theoret- 
ical and practical, under an experienced business man, 
HYGIENIC EDUCATION A SPECIALTY. 

Students with poor health received and given special 
studies and physical care adapted totheir needs. Pre- 
cocious children and children predisposed to disease 
taken apd cared for with a view to their phy sical devel- 
opement. Lectures on Hygiene, Morals and Etiquette, 
vemmi-weekly. Daily Exercise in Military D for 
gentlemen and Calisthenics for ladies. Hygienic Diet 
and observance of careful habits of living required by 
all, Fall Term begins September 13th, 1877. Winter 
Term begins January 8th, 1878. 

For catalogues, and other informaticn, address} 

8. H. GOODYEAR, A. M., 
Principal Dansville i Seminary, 
aneville N.Y, 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 

tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students, Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 


" SUMMER HOME FOR TEACHERS, 
PARK HOUSE, 


PARK RIDCE, WN. J. 


The Park Mouse, situated at Park Ridge. N. J. wnow 
open for summer boarders, rooms are 
1 andairy, The dra rooms are 

pleasant, On the second floor isa fine, well-light- 
ed room for promenade, This with broad piazzas 
extending the entire length of the house will afford 
ample opportunity for exercise in rainy weather, Park 
Ridge is one hour from'New York by way of the N. Y, 
& N. J. R. R., leaving at foot of Chambers and 234 Sts, 








Branch Cottage, Delaware Water Gap, Penn,, is 
now open for guests. Mountain air and no mosquitoes, 
Terme reduced to suit the times. Send tor.civeular, 
ELIAS COMPTON, 


Printing Presses, Type, etc. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood Type, Rules and Borders, 


* EAGLE,” “ CALIFORNIA,’ and other Im=- 
proved Cabinets, 
CASES, STANDS, AND GALLEYS, 
Imposing Stones, Composing Sticks and Rules Chases, 
COMPLETE NEWSPAPER OUTFITS. 


16 &18 DUTCH STREET cor. Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 





ENG RAVEKS’ BOXWOOD, etc. 
MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, etc. 





CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 
Fire Insnrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


|M.V.B. FOWLER, - 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretary 


‘Devoe’s Brilliant Oil, 


Safe and Reliable. 








Presi tent, 


The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Senside location, for healthfal 
and beauty of scenery. Terms and board moderate,— 
Send for Circular to 
E. Tourjee, Director, 
usic Hall, Boston 


AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
ER'S AGENCY. 








Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of inetruction, Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ ful experi 
im the management of the “American School Insti- 
tute,”’ warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tion. Circulars sent on applicati 











88 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


SiXPENNY SAVINGS BANK 


Corner of Broadwa; and Astor Place, 
| Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 
' 
| 


IVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 





YEING.—Staten Island F Dyeing esta 
D BaRRETT, er ge Me _v 7 
John Street. Branch Offices—1 way New 
| York; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St, 
| Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 





66 a week In your own town. Terms and $5 outfit © 
| free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portiand, Me, 





ts wanted, Outfitand 


$12 a duy at home. 4 Oo, Aagesin, Meine 


terms free TRUE 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


woo LLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR? 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 
80 Wine PLans, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





FReduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
@d, adapted to the public wants, One Vol. oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates, 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 





CME G8 Gates. coc ccccccccccscccesene cocccese $3.00 
CONTENTS. 
Daten VILLAS. 


PuaTe 1, Basement, lst and 2d story plans 
Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate, 

PLaTE 2. Perspective view. 

Puate 3. Pe ve view, Frame Villagi 
House. Plans s r to Design No, 1, 

Puate 4. ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil, 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 

Puate 5. Front elevation of Villa, Scale indi. 
cated on plate. 

Puatz 6. 


Perspective view. 
. Istand 24 door plans of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 
Puate 10, Front elev e 
PLATE 7 lst and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
PuaTe 12, « Pe ve view. 
Puate 13, lst and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
Plate 14, Front elevation. . 
Plate 15. Perspective view of a Villa, Plans 
similar to Design 7. ‘“ 
Plate 16. ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 17. Perspective view. 
Plate 18. Ist and 2d story plansof a Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 19. Perspective view. 
Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa, Plans 
0. 


similar to Design 10. 
12 = Plate 21. ist and 2d story plans of Frame Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate, 

Plate 22. Perspective view. 


COTTAGES. 


23. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Scale indicated on plate, 


24. Perspective view. 
2%. Pers ive view of Frame Cottage. 
13. 
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Pe: ° 
35. Ist and 24 story plans of a Frame 
Scale indicated on le 
36. Perspective view. 
Piate 37. Pe ive view of Cottage Plans 
similar to 
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Plate 38. mapestive view of Cottage. Plans 
simflar A 

10 _ Plate 39. ist and 2d story plans of a Brick and 
Frame le indicated on 

30 Plate 40. ive view, 


* New Yorx Scuoor JournaL OFFIce, 
17 Warren 8t., N. ¥. 





To Teachers. 6 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for thé 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro cents. 


This “ Course” differs in many res: 
pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
o fschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. It contans a complete out- 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or 
sessions—each about five months in length 





six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
of time is specified to be given to each | 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary | 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes | 
each are to be given, etc. | 

To examine this will greatly help every | 
teacher of a country school to grade his | 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of 
the United States. 

Address the New York ScHcow 
JOURNAL, 17 Warren street. 





Minerals For Schools. 


We offer to the teachers carefully se- 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
them within the reach of every one. 
These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 

Set, No. 1. 
contains 10 minerals, Price $1.00 and 
will be sent by mail for $1.50. 

Set, No 2, 
contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00. 


Ser. No. 3. 
contains 25 minerals, each is in a separate 
tray, Price $5.00 

Set, No. 4. 
contains 50 minerals. Price $6.00, 

Set, No. 5. 
contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
trays. Price $10. 


Ser, No. 6. 
contains go minerals in black walnut 
case. Price $13. 

Set, No. 7. 





contains 100 minerals, each in a separate | 
tray Price. $20. | 
Ser, No. 8. 

contains 100 minerals in Black walnut 
case. Price $25. 

Larger collections will be furnished if 

desired. Address. | 

New York ScHOoL JOURNAL. 
17 Warren St. 
New York, 








WotR BARE eo 
ome Nori befere Adam. Teter | tered Letter. 


sae ory ad eect 

jess origin, 

Gt bacde for man. The wonders and realities of | 

Pian ss shows by So in, clear and easily under- 
that delight. commendations. 

Sond for Circular, Terms and astrations. 
Address, J. & McOURDY & W0., Philadeiphia. 











squandered it in teu years. 


advertisement. 


_ A Handsome Income. 
| 10 EVERY PATRON OF THIS’ PAPER, 


A BOOK OF 


VALUABLE RECEIPTS. 


| HOUSEHOLD, FAMILY, DOMESTIC, and MEDICINAL 


GIVEN AWAY! | 


Wealth is said to be power. Few doubt it. That which can be 
made the agency for getting wealth is the great desideratum for 
which the world is daily looking. 
A thousand of these chances are left, |} 
ani you will find nearly that number offered in a most remarkable |¢ 
book, for which the sum of 25 cents is charged to help pay for this | 


— 


Helmbold made a fortune ard 





Premium Coupon. 








Cut out this Coupon and send to Farrell & Co. for redemption. 


On receipt of this Coupon, together with 25 C 
to help pay for this ad top | 
FREE our book of 


VALUABLE RECEIPTS. 


We have only 5000 saMPLE Coptes, and when they are disposed 
Cents each for our next issue. So send the 25 conte and get a Val hee ont a i 


(Signed) FARRELL & Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


vertisement, we will send 
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man, French, Piano, Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, 


aAADDEU Vibeese 






ITING Inks 
ae SAE 
Best Known. Estap LISHED.1824. 





PARK INSTITUTE, 


JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Principat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


HE ablest masters employed for every department, aang special Professors for Ger 


horal Singing, Penmanshiy 


and Elocution. Allof these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra charge 


for any study. Boys prepared for any college. 


Primary department for small boys. Gyny 


nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study sessior 


| daily, under the direction of the Principal. 


Penmanship department not excelled by any 


school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately until 
able to be classifiea. ‘The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~riting, arithmetic and 


grammar, taught with the 


ized 


fidelity of the teachers. T 


reatest care and exacting thoroughness. The school is patror 


by many of the best fimilies of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill and 


ERME—$90, $100, $120, $160, $220 per annum, according to clase. 





&#” Ladies should begin with Mies or Mrs. as the case may be. 


The New York School Journal, 
$2.50 A YEAR. 


. 


Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.50, on receipt of which we will send 


|you the paper for one year. %@ Write name and address piainly. og 





Name in full, here, 


Post Office, ‘“‘ 





County, - 





ba” Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 


Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 





17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 





1 
] 
, 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 











Mr. A. E. Outerbridge, Jun., of the Phila- 
delphia Assay Office, has recently given a 
notable example ot the divisibility of gold by 
exhibiting before the Franklin Institute some 
thin films of gold obtained by electric depos- 
ition upon copper, and afterwards detatched. 
These pieces of gold-leaf were transparent, 
and gavea green color to transmitted light. 
Mr. Outerbridge has thus produced films of 
gold so thin that one grain of the metal 
would cover nearly four square feet. Thisis 
10,000 times thinner than ordinary writing- | 
paper ; and 2,798,000 of such films together | 
would only make one inch. 
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STEVENS MINE, on McClellan monntain | 
in Colorado, is about 12,500 feet above the | 
level of the sea. At 4 dislance of ninety feet | 
from the surface, the crevice matter in which | 
the silver is found is frozen solid, summer | 
and winter. Other mines in the neighbor. | 
hood have the same peculiarity, whicb is | 
supposed to be a relic of the glacial era. The | 
veins have to be thawed by fire in order to | 
by worked. 
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H. T. HELMBOLD'S 
Concentrated Fluid Extract 


BUCHU. 


Owing to spurious articles 
palmed upon the public for the 
past five years on the reputation 
of my preparations, I am forced 
to make a radical change in my 
labels and wrappers. The Gen- 
uine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine ink, and pre- 
pared by the H. T. Helmbold Man- 
ufacturing Co., 30 Platt street, 
New York. 





| 





ELECTRIC PEN 


—AND— 


~ DUPLICATING PRESS. 





a  / 


SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from asingle Written Stencil. 

It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abstracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, »reight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc. 

2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
prominent Business firms and 
Corporations. 

Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. BLISS, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
E. T. GILLILAND, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N. Y. 
W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, Tl 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 
628 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 





| KIDNEY DISEASES. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS GATE 


Tho People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract, 
Take no other. 


“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 
things.” 
POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
ain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 
CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved 
almost instantiy by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 
LADIES find it their best fricud. It assuages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly 
subject—notably fullness and pressury in 
the head, nausea vertigo, Xe. fe romptl 
ameliorates and permanently als all 
kinds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 

HEMOR&HOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular use. ' 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

It has no equal for per- 








manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Ponw’s Extract of Witch Harel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their owa 
practice. In addition to tho f ing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca< 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chile 
blains, Fros Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc, Chapped 
Mand., Face, und indeed all manv«r of 
skin diseases, 

TOILET USE. lemoves Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully proving the 
Complexion. 

TC FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has nocqual for Sprains, 

ess or faddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Sweillings, Cuts, Lacerations, Lleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colie, Diarrhcen, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of uction is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will pever be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
‘The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparatious of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTOUNY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

PONDS EXTRACT COMPANY, 8 Maiden 

Lane, yew York. 





THE TEACHER'S DENTIST 


WwW. J. Stewart, 


No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and othen 
of New York City and the vicinity 

All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop 
ping. This is in every respect a superior 
filling, and as durable as goid : it will neith. 
er thrink nor corrode. Teeth filled with 
this material from $1.00 to $1.50, according 
to size. 


Special rates to teachers.) 


Refers to the editor of the JouRNAL. 





INVALID CHAIRS, 
Children’s Carriages, 
Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys? Sleds. 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
Cases& TOY PIANOS. 
For prices, Address. 
vt. ELTY WORKS CO: 










$5 [0 $20 Fe “Srastcs'e Go. Foran, Malue 





Sprignfield, Vt. 





GLENN'S 
SULPHUR SOAP. 





A Stertinc Remepy For DISEASES AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEgyTiFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, Deopo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 

cating local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 


fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 

Sul 2” Baths are celebrated for curing | 
— and other diseases of the skin, as ! 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also seal heals sores, bruises, scalds, 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dandruff 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. 

_ Clothing and linen used in the sick room 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 
contact with the person, prevented by it. 

The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20. 
N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


“‘HILU’S HAIR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av., 1.Y.. 











HALE’S 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 
Lire PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sooTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice peep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 


PRICES §0 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
**Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 


BUCKEYE Set) FOUNDRY. 
in 1837. 
Bells and Tin, mounted 


Su) lis of Couper 

with the best Rotary Hanginys. for Churches, 

Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 
Catalogue sent Free. 

Vaxoczen & Torr, 102 £. 2d St., Ciacion th 





Diustrated 





FIFTY 
GOOD BOOKS 


FOR 


| "TEACHERS. 


FIFTY CENTS. 





Mitchell’s Hints for the Overwoked, 
Eggleston’s (G. C.)How to Educate Yoursesé, 
Schmidt’s History of Education. 

Burton’s Observing Faculties. 

Camp's Illustrative Teaching. 


Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 
Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons, 

Douai’s Kindergarten. 

Hailman’s Object Teaching. 

Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela 
tions 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Cultare. 

Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B) No sex in Education, 


ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom 

Mann & Peabody’s Kindergarden Guide. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Herbert Spencer’s Education. 

Clarke’s Sex in Education. 

Well’s Graded Schools’ 

Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach, 
Russell’s Normal Training. 


ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 





Potter & Emerson’s School and Schooti: aster, 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School, 

Northend’s Teachers Assistant. 
ad Teacher and Parent. 
| Calkin’s Primary Object Teaching. 
| Ray’s Mental Hygiene. 
| Holbrook’s Scheol Management, 
| Jewell’s School Government. 
Wickersham's School Economy. 
Richter’s (Jean Paul) Levana. 
Clark’s Building of a Brain, 


| Davies’ (Emily) Higher Educaticn of Wo. 


men, 
| Dwight’s Higher Christian Educa;‘on 
Mansfield’s American Education. 
Northrop’s Education Abroad. 
Ogden’s Science of Education, 
| _ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY 7IVE, 
Toad’s Student's Manual. 
Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro, 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 
Kingsley’s Health and Education. 
Brackett’s (Anna C.) education of American 
Girls. 
Mayhew’s Universal Education. 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods of ‘Teaching, ) 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction, 


TWO DOLLARS. , 


Youman’s Culture demanded by Modern 
Life. 


THREE DOLLARS and a HALF 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 


The above named volumes will be 
mailed post paid on receipt of price. 


ADDRESS 
Publishers N.Y. School Jour. 
a 





17 WAkREN ST. 





WHITE WHEAT GLUTEN, 


The True Concentrated 
NERVE AND BRAIN 


Renders 
Constipation 
Impossible, 


12 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


an 











FOR. 


RELIABLE 
CLOTHING 


TRAPHAGEN & CO,,:2 


Nos. 398, 400 & 402 BOWERY. 


-$10 to $18 
8to 20 


Flannel Suits from... 
Business Suits from... 
Boy’s Suits from.....-- 





TheBest in the Market 
FOR the MONEY. | 














7 DYSPEPSIA 


CURED 
BY STRONG FOOD, | 


And not by ‘‘Dieting.”’ 





Cireulars mailed d Free ry all. 


HEALTH FOODCO. | 
74 Fourth Ave., cor. 10th St. | 
| 





Having bought Mr, D. Honproox's Stock in Real | 
Estate, Tvols, &c., &c., the undersigned is prepared | 
to fill promptly all ordera for 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 
Respectfully, CHAS, W. HOLBROOK, 
Windsor Locks, Conn., 1877. 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


VALUABLE RECIPES. 


HOUSEHO " 
Price 25 cents. ‘Kom EST ‘ostage peepats, | 
NAL. 


This book contains an INVALU BIC) E cellec- 
tion of RECIPES needed in every FAMILY. | 
Sample copies by ma‘l, postpaid for 25 cents. Address | 
FARRELL & Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York, | 


ALBANY BOAT--PEOPLE’S LINE 


One of theelegant boats of this line, DREW or ST. 
JOHN, will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canai at., every | 
woek-day at 6 p.m., connecting at Albany with express | 
trains for Saratogr, Lake George, Lake Champlain, the | 
Adirondack and White Mountains, Cooperstown, Bha- | 
ron, and Richfield Springs, the Thousand Islands of 
the St. Lawrence, and all favorite summer resorts north 
and west. Fare only $1.50, Meals on the European | 
plan., Messine’s celebrated String Bands accompany | 
each steamer. Through tiokets can be had at the office 
on the pier, No, 7 Park pl., 785, 942 & 944 B’way, N. Y.; 

Court st., and 333 Washington st., Brooklyn ; 79 4th 
at., Williamsburgh ; 107 Montgomery st., Jersey City, 
and at principal hotels in New York. Freight received 
until the time of departure. 8. E. MAYO, Gen, Pas, 
Agt. 





| 
| 
| 
| 








| 





EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE. 
The very best, 6 for $9, delivered free every- 
where, 

KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY MADE DRESS SHIRTS 
The very best, 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere. An 
elegant set of Gold plate collar and sleeve buttons 
given with each half dozen Keep's shirts. Samples 
and full directions mailed free to any addrees, 


Merchants pragins « ata 2 oe outa on cost, 


Trade circulars mai = eee a, + 
MANUFACTRUING ra 165 Mercer New 
or! 





)$55 fo $7Z sro 


NEW YORK 
MAP AND RELIEP LINE ENGRAVING C0,, 


No. 17 Warren st. 


This process is ble to nearly all kinds of ilius 
trations, such as Drawing Dia- 
grams and Machinery. Lettering of finds is pro- 
uced in perfecticn. The prices are far below copper 
or wood eneraving, in = td it is A _aa — 
known. The plates ie or- 


a privting press, a wil w Lt print 100,000 





The American Plaiter 





























The most perfect Machine for making KNIFE, SIDE 
BOX and FAN Plaiting. in the market. Every lad ay 
needs one, Coets only 7 92. Sent by mail, postage pai 
Send fora oer. dress 

Y. TREADLE M’F'G CO., 
AGENTS WANTED. 64 Cortlandt Btreet, ) > A 


THE ATLAS, 


Health-Lift, 


The Best in the World, 




















PD 


Ls 249 & 551BRo} 


[PPLETON 





OAS UREA O) 0 ee 


IiDWAY > 








JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
170—35 | —332, and bis other styles 
can be had of all deaiers. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 









28 x 24 x 20 
Eastlake Style. 


InTENpine PurcHasers of any Machine are request- 
ed to investigate the claims of is most PERFECT 
HEALTH LIFT before deciding. The cheapest 


Recommends Itself. 


| is not the best, but the converse of this propositon 
| is true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest | 


What are the claims of the ATLas? Any andall ef- 

forts to overcome a fixed strain,—no {matter whether 
or lever-lifting,—gives for its results hyper- 

nutrition of superficial muscles at the expense of the 
deeper seated ones, and of the nerve-centres: this 
means unequal development, or unequal power of 
resistance to disease, All Health Lifts ex the At- 
Las have the fatal ae go er eee spoken of—nearly 
all claim to be elastic: us endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a y Ay The Atxas is Elastio- 
ity antl, & or it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is 
compressed eee, hence emg A elastic, giv 
a variable um to maximum, an 
decreasing in the ae ratio. T! This gives equal devel- 
opment vx ze strengthening the nerve centres and 
| muscles, tate Agents wanted, Address 


W.A. SNIGHT.M. D.. Worcester, Mass, 








ecermn 
FALCON PEN. 


2 Now oe ore 








Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One (filling will write from 


WRITES 10 HOURS — THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK. 350 & 400 





, Hours, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS 


CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 


No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 


New Style of Gold Quill Pen, Send Stamp for Circular. 








A Fine Stereopticon 
FOR SALE, CHEAP. 


Address 
WILLIAM H. FARRELL. 
Care New York Scuoon JouRNAL, 
17 Warren Street, New York, 


The Tip Top Pack is the largest and 
best selling out. ND see. 
P:= Sheets —~ Note READ. AI — 


‘aper, 
Pencil, Penholder, Golden Pen,Set of 





gant Stone ‘Sleeve Buttons, Gents 
Lake George Diamond Pin, Amethyat Stone Ring inlaid with 
gerd. Amethyst Stone Scarf Pin. Goid- plated Weddi ne Ring, 
tt Rosebud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Silvered Hat Pin, 

Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold rene Collar Button, Gears 
Gold-plated Watch C nen ond Le of Three Gold nlate’ Studs, 
The entire Lot sent 

cents. EXTRAORDINARY INDUCE 





ke Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for Stenographers. 


Marked PHONOCRAPHIC. 
ccnd’one Gone Oy malo the ea of 3 American L. . P. Co., 45 i Bway, N Y 


| cts,and guarantee 
their safe deliv- 


ery. 








FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 





MENTS TO 4GENTS. i BRIDE, 
Clinton Place, New York. 





Smithography., 


PROBABLY ,,,.° 


tion has created such a 
sensation, or met with the 
approval of the press and 
yublic so much as this | 

autiful and Fascinating | 
Art. Itisso simple that | 
children only {8 years old | 
have learned from the | 

rinted instructions, Maps | 

engravings, Photographs, 
Letters, Music, Mono- 
grams, Embroidery, Pat- 
» terns, &c. may be accu- | 
rately enlarged to any/| 
size. Complete outfit for | 
SHADING, PAINTING, 
and CRAYONING, toge- 
ther with the instrument, 
by mail, only $1.25. Many 
who ordered peg a few 
months ago are 
money fast by teaching 
| the art or enlarging Photographs. Over 100,000 
during the Centennial. Buy no instrument A 
| stamped Smithograph M’f’g Co. 

Circulars and full particulars free. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


Address L, LUM SMITH rietor, 
136 N, 8th St., Pr rhiisdelphia, Pa. 








EN Bers SEOoR Wzo 


of self help is the root of all genuine ~— in the individual ; these 
are well tried maxima, embodying in a small compass the results of 
vast human experience, Remember, industry is the foundation and 








ite, Samples FREF. 
¥, Augasta, Maine, ; 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Opposite City Hall Park. 


Newest Goods at Lowest Price. 


Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent on application. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 
J. A. BENDALL 


CHAMBERSBURG. ACADEMY, 








10 to 15 
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